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PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS. 


E must suppose that the Japanese are the best fighters the 
world has known, and discover the way to beat them. (1) They 


have not yet, after eight years, conquered China. (2) Though 
| they do not require food supplies yet, munitions must go to their troops 
j) and planes and ships over ever-lengthening sea routes. (3) There is, 
|so far, no evidence that their women-folk have the hearts of lions, or 
|even of our own brave women. (4) They must attack, there is no 
| respite for them, since they cannot defend all they have conquered 
| except by further attack. (5) We are said to despise all foreigners ; but 
| they seem to do so yet more thoroughly, they have never assimilated 
) even the Koreans after fifty years. 
| I would fasten on these five points for study how to defeat this 
terrific irruption ; and I would call to mind the cheering circumstance 
that Persians, Huns, Saracens, Magyars, Mongols and Turks have tried 
| it before, and every time the tide receded. Civilisation has hidden 
reserves, even if men’s manners have softened in the pursuit of peace. 
| Take each point in turn. Why has China not been conquered ? Because 
| the savage blow strikes the air, and guerillas close in behind. They 
| cannot catch and kill enough ; yet they kill too many to safely leave 
| men and women alive behind. The Chinese morale is not killed, as was 
the Belgian and the French by the Nazis. It is too late to inspire 
| Siamese, Malays, Burmese, with Chinese morale. It is not too late to 
| inspire Indians ; but we are leaving it dangerously to the eleventh hour. 
There were 300 million Chinese ; there are 400 million Indians. 
| The Indian Army and the British in India will fight all right ; but 
| defence stands no chance against the new form of attack, encircling, 
| infiltrating, ever fresh landings from the sea, and from the air behind. 
| Whale v. killer. The only chance is (as in China) to close in behind, 
_ escape to the woods and never surrender. We could not do that in 
Burma with a hostile population ; we might in India, among friendly 
' Indians. Indians have been taught to dislike us, but they do not 
| dislike their own soldiers ; the leaders at least are Aryan by birth and 
_ western by culture. They share entirely the Chinese repugnance for 
| Japanese manners, methods and conceit. They do not, at the moment, 
want a constitution ; they think, indeed, that it is just too bad of us 
to suggest terms under which we would leave, now when we are needed 
to fight. But they are exasperated by the silly doctrine that “ Fighting 
is a job for Master,” that we do not want them to fight, that it would 
be “ unwise ” to let the Indians have arms. I can guess them saying : 
“Damn your insolence! You don’t know how to fight! ‘ Infirm of 
Bett pore; give me the dagger.’ ”’ 

It was a great concession when the Army and the Home Office 
allowed Englishmen (even Socialists) to have arms in the Home Guards. 
“They” thought it most risky. Only imminent invasion and the 
| difficulty of voicing their fears in public, created 1,500,000 Home 
Guards in a night—in Britain. The same old conservative gang in 
India would rather call an Indian a “‘ traitor’”’ than a comrade. It will 

need a Winston now, as then, to get arms into the hands of the people 
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of India. But to defeat Japan, Indians must have the fighting guerilla | 
morale that arms alone can supply. | 

We must take into account Japan’s lengthening sea communications. | 
Consider what Germany’s plans have been for circumventing our | 
so-called command of the sea. A whole school of German naval | 
strategists have studied this problem and written on the subject. | 
Raiders, submarines, air-bases, and secret service information, seem j 
to be their solution of the problem, and it should be ours. The | 
Japanese cannot hold all the myriad islands of the Pacific and Indian | 
oceans. We, too, might have refuelling stations. There must be islands | 
that we can hold, like Malta or Hawaii (or such as this isle of England), — 
whence pirate raids could harry the enemy’s convoys, where air bases | 
could be made safe from land attack, where hidden guns and mines 
could hold ships at a distance. Only it needs a recasting of our ideas, 
avoiding fleet actions, scrapping monster battleships and aircraft | 
carriers—all weapons of the old warfare when we had command of the | 
surface of the sea. For no nation now, nor ever again, willhave command ~ 
of the surface of the sea till it has destroyed the power of the air. It © 
needs also getting by force additional bases for the umbrella—and not — 
only in the islands of the Atlantic. 

There must also be a vulnerable spot to attack in their women-folk _ 
and civilians. The women of Britain and America have long ceased to 
be slaves. So have now, demonstrably, the women of Russia; the — 
most amazing evidence comes from Moslem Turkestan under Soviet 
illumination. But the women of Japan, of Germany and the whole 
array of Axis countries, are still in the doll or “‘ slavvy ”’ state, prostrate 
before superior beings. Danger affects the two species of women quite 
differently. The subservient is afraid ; the free, positively enjoy the 
spice of danger. No one in London who went through the blitz would 
rather not have done so. It is like mountaineering, or small boat 
sailing, or steeplechasing—each with a thrill of exhilaration at the end. 
But the doll, or farmyard utility bird, can be scared good and proper, 
and then ceases to be useful and becomes infectious. Nothing affects 
the men in the workshops so much as the morale of their women and 
children. Sooner or later, their terror affects husbands in the Army 
also. That is the point of bombing Tokyo, Osaka, Kioto and Berlin : 
it is plainly futile to bomb London or Moscow and provide free women — 
with matters for congratulation ; it is plainly useful to terrify dolls 
and slaves. . 

Slaves make up a fair slice of the class of men now working in 

_Germany and Japan. Their morale is not improved, any more than is 
their work, by subjection to fear. We talk of the end coming when 
revolution breaks out among the slaves in Germany. Probably a similar 
end and more bloody revolution awaits the rulers of Japan. They have 

_dealt so ferociously with socialists and communists during the last forty 
years, that they must have had something to be afraid of: Russian 
propaganda and American bombs should hasten the day. 

But, why must the Japanese go on attacking ? Why not dig in, and 
“sit pretty ’’? Because the line they hold, stretching across half the 
world from the Himalayas to the Aleutian Isles, is too thin. They cannot 
be everywhere in force. Stand still, and they give time and opportunity 
to the United Nations to attack, at any selected point in 10,000 miles. 
Stand still, and they are surrounded by enemies. Feeding is only 
possible by fresh raids and conquests. As well ask Attila or locusts to 
stand still! How are they to live standing still? They must go on—to 
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India, Madagascar, Australia, Africa, Basra—till they die, or we make 
peace. Our armed forces cannot everywhere be strong enough to resist 
the punch—any more than theirs can. We dare not make “ peace ”’ 
with Imperial Japan, and allow them time to organise the conquered 
countries for a fresh spring. They have got to assimilate the meal— 
Malays, Burmese, Chinese, Indians, and what not. That needs time 
and is far from easy—for Japanese. Meanwhile we need not, and must 
not rely on our armed forces alone. There are also the conquered peoples. 
Each new victim is a threat and could become a danger. 

That brings me to the fifth point in our favour, which we can appre- 
ciate and develop. Can Japanese assimilate those they conquer ? From 
Korea and Formosa, where they have been lords nearly half a century, 
as well as from China, comes the answer, No! The fact is, they are 
uniquely different from all men. Here in Britain we have in the last 
3,000 years been overrun and colonised and mixed a dozen times ; and 
still we are reputed insular, proud, and bad mixers. The similar island 
of Japan has been, for at least 3,000 years, almost completely isolated 
ethnologically. Their pride and contempt for other races will have 
grown with their continual triumphs in arms and arts and intelligence. 
There is something inhuman in their contempt for suffering, endured or 
inflicted. White men have exploited, enslaved and murdered the less 
civilised and weaker—a shameful record. But State-directed, calculated, 
systematic, debauchery and degradation of their victims, as in China, 
is an inhumanity unknown outside the Japanese Empire. It is the 
apotheosis of Hitlerism. 

It is obviously politic that they should fraternise now with Malays, 
Burmese, Indians, etc. They will be told to do so and will obey. Yet 
they must also have been told to do so with the Chinese. It makes no 
difference; neither soldiers nor Government can so suddenly change 
their skin, or conceal their contempt. If there are Koreans or Formosans 
or Malays in the Japanese army or navy, it will be as servants. If they 
arm Malays or Burmese, it will be under Japanese officers. They can 
no more assimilate the East than we can. But they can make them 
work. When we attack, wherever we attack, in invaded territory, we 
shall be welcomed. 

To sum up the Japanese : regular armies may not be able to defeat 
them at present, but peoples if they wish can make conquest hollow ; 
we might cease to defend ‘‘ command of the sea,” and attack their use 
of the sea ; use raiders and submarines vice battleships ; get air-bases 
that can be defended vice aircraft carriers; let Indians, Singhalese, 
Palestinians, etc., arm and find the morale for a people’s war ; allow 
no truce nor peace, lest worse follow ; use bombs to assist revolution 
in Tokyo. 

We may instance Madagascar. Under a resolute Admiral, 20,000 men 
can hold Diego Suarez against all comers—an air and submarine base 
perfectly placed for attack. Ten times that number of troops could not 
defend Madagascar—a fever-ridden country, to which the Japanese are 
welcome, while we hold Diego Suarez. One had better not choose, or 
at least specify, other admirable bases whence submarines and bombers 
can issue. But, if we consider primarily offence against Japanese ships, 
rather than the now almost impossible defence of our own ships, fewer 
troops will be locked up and fewer supply convoys needed. Pirates and 
robbers, with sanctuary at hand, keep an immense number of policemen 
uselessly busy. Let us for a time change rdles and cease to be policemen. 

Fortunately we have a sturdy Admiral, who will not surrender, in 
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charge in Ceylon, with plenty of time to get the up-country Singhalese| 
trained and hearty in defence of their country. But India shows little} 
sign of emulating China, and the Japanese must be tempted by the} 
richness of the booty and the glory of the conquest. : 

It was a mistake to think that the Congress Party really wanted the} 
Constitution issue raised at a time when arms, not heads, count. They 
wanted arms, Home Guards, the levée en masse of India. Neither the} 
Government, nor the Army, wanted anything of the sort, and declined | 
the Defence Minister. At present the-army is predominantly Moslem } 
and alien—an obvious garrison of the powerful to control the powerless. | 
Hindoos persist in thinking that we do not dare allow them to arm lest } 
Moslems should object (just as we do not allow Palestinian Jews to arm | 
lest Arabs should object). I get quite a number of letters from retired 
Anglo-Indians, saying, that if the Hindoos are given arms, there will | 
be civil war. I reply, as Lord Kitchener replied to Lord Hardinge when | 
he thought white women and children would be in danger if more troops } 
were sent to the war: “‘ It is better to lose India than to lose the war. | 
Send the troops.”” We need all India fighting if we are to hold the 
Japanese—if not in the front line, as guerillas. I really do not care if | 
they cut each other’s throats for Pakhistan afterwards. Indeed, with 
both sides armed, a peaceful settlement of the sham fight seems more > 
probable. | 

When Jinnah said: “If not given Pakhistan, we will take it,” he | 
settled the issue. Pakhistan includes the United Provinces and Behar 
and Benares, the cream of Hindoo India, the home of the Nehrus at | 
Allahabad. If we go, Jinnah can take it; therefore, we must not go 
till he and Congress come to terms. He has all the cards in his hands— 
arms, and utter indifference as to whether we go or stay, provided we 
behave ourselves. Our cards are 6 million Sikhs, perched right in the 
centre of Pakhistan, and the Rajput and Mahratta Princes. Nehru has 
no cards at all save votes and justice—no cards till his people are armed. | 
Therefore, raging, he waits till we shall need him more. 

India, at present, is a gamble for everybody. It is a very large 
country to defend, even with an army of a million men, against such 
as the Japanese, who can use the sea. Still the Army may be right in 
thinking they can defend India without the people ; or the Japanese — 
may prefer to go round India to Persia and Mesopotamia, and leave the 
Indian Army still waiting to defend. That is the worst of a defensive | 
policy—concentration camps everywhere and waste of man-power. It 
would be much better to drive for Lashio and the China road, on the 
. way to Tokyo. As for our evacuation of India after the war: that can 
only be done Province by Province, unless the impossible happens and 
the Congress surrenders to Jinnah. Rajagopalachariar’s acceptance of 
Pakhistan means nothing, for his Madras is far from Pakhistan and 
- contains few Moslem. There is no reason why Madras should not be 
set free as an independent State whenever Rajagopalachariar wishes, 
except that the Province makes, at present, the largest contribution to 
Indian revenues. 

It seems probable now that we shall not open up a second front in 
the West this year, that our armies in the Near East will remain on the 
defensive, that whatever we have in Persia will only join up with the 
Soviet forces if the Germans reach the Caucasus. We must rest content 
with a few showy Commando raids, and heavier bombing raids on 
Germany. America also is likely to remain this year on the defensive, 
perhaps sending bombers to help the Chinese and dropping a few bombs 
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on the way. A considerable American army in Australia will reassure * 
Australian statesmen ; but that Japanese will land in Australia, when 
there is better loot to be got on easier terms elsewhere, seems unlikely. 
I should suppose New Zealand in graver danger ; but there I imagine 
every man and woman would fight if Japan invaded. 

Judging from the difficulties the Russians have found in taking 
vigorously defended ruined towns, it would seem difficult for either 
German or Russian offensive to make much headway this summer. 
Both sides have learnt the art. It is almost as though trench warfare 
had returned to prolong the struggle. Only the guerillas are an addi- 
tion to 1915-17. But all year long, the air will become increasingly 
decisive. If we can keep our petrol supplies, the United Nations will 
win on air. It has taken two years for the air to put the sea to sleep. 


_Two years more may be needed to place a like embargo on the move- 


ment of armies and to destroy supplies. 

As we are discussing prospects and problems, let me pass on to 
victory by exhaustion and revolution. What then? On the continent 
of Europe anarchy, communism and restored conservative Governments 
will embroil the Foreign Offices of London and Moscow. This will have 
at least the merit of converting our Foreign Office to the conception of 
Anglo-American Federal Union. So much shall we need post-war 
America, not only in the field of foreign affairs, and so much will 
America need us, that the prospect of English-speaking union becomes 
distinct and a wider union faint but full of hope. A world split between 
Anglo-America and Russia offers too dismal a future prospect. 

With this in view I put before your readers two final prospects in 
reconstruction, both based on co-operation. 

After the last war Americans (and in less degree Britons) lent vast 
sums as credits to ruined Europe—to Governments and private 
citizens. All was lost owing to Government action—repudiation, 
freezing of credits, inflation, barter agreements, etc. No Government 
that had borrowed money could be induced to balance its budget ; 
therefore all went off gold and inflation became universal but not 
uniform. Credits will be essential. Yet it seems improbable that 
Americans (or British) will give credits or lend again, without having a 
control over the finances of the debtor countries. Such control can only 
be given by Federal Union and Federal finance enforcing a stable 
exchange. In Great Britain even, we tend “ to outrun the constable ”’ ; 
America runs now dangerously in the same direction. Inflation is the 
modern disease of civilisation, only recently discovered and distressing 
to honest men and many others. Federal Union with honest control 
over the finances of all States in the federation has attractions for all 


creditors, internal as well as external. It will make a special appeal to 


Americans, as being similar to the Constitutional control exercised by 
the Supreme Court over all American legislation. Americans are a great 
deal more nervous about their “ mob vote ” than we are of our chapel- 


_ bred conservative working-men who have acquired a sense of responsi- 


bility. The shade of Alexander Hamilton will point Republicans in our 
direction ; while the shade of Thomas Jefferson will direct Democrats 
to the equally important State rights, needing preservation from federal 
authority. So the prospects of Federal or Confederate Union are 


_ distinctly brighter. 


The other prospect needing consideration is this. Any reconstruction 
must involve the retention of controls—exports, imports, finance stops, 
rationing, food subsidies, employment direction, income limitation, etc. 
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—for a considerable period. Individual enterprise will be shackled to} 
the State. Broadly speaking, the function of the State will be to see that } 
the necessaries of life are produced and available for all, before luxuries} 
are produced or imported or purchasable save at a great price. Faced] 
with this probability, every industry in this country is contemplating } 
export developments. ‘‘ We must export,” they say ; ‘ America will | 
not feed us for ever. We must buy raw materials from abroad.”’ All 
are export conscious. The Lease and Lend Act has only made them 
more conscious of the eventual vital necessity of exporting goods. 

Yes! But who is going to buy? Are our factories up to date, after 
some five years of specialisation, rush and inadequate replacement ? 
When the bells ring for victory, there will not be an industry in a posi- | 
tion to export ; not an order for cash will be on the books; no raw} 
materials to be had without credit. Mr. Samuel Courtauld and my son | 
looking at this problem with wide vision rather than from the angle of } 
their own industries (neither much dependent upon imported raw j 
materials) reverse the obvious. It is not a question, they seem to say, }} 
of what we can export. The question is, what will the destroyed world } 
want? Nor is it a question of finance and credits, which are now: 
normally unobtainable. Those who want the goods can arrange all that. 
These exchanges of wanted goods will be a matter between nations, for 
some years tocome. The State tells industrial units to make bombs ; } 
they make bombs. When the State tells them to make tractors, they | 
can make tractors. Each factory is a live industrial unit—a regiment of } 
1,000, fully equipped with every weapon, perfectly organised, accus- | 
tomed to make anything, ready to be moved anywhere like any Russian } 
factory. They say to the State: “ Our orders come from you; our | 
prices are fixed by you; our profits go to you; for new weapons | 
(machines and research) we look to you.” 

Of course this is an exaggeration. But do we not trend in that | 
direction ? Does it not obviate dislocation at the switch-over when | 
peace comes ? However, it leaves to the State the job of finding out | 
now what the other States will want from us then, and what we shall | 
want from them in exchange. Some barter agreements might be | 
sketched out now, even while we continue to make bombs. Nobody, | 
in Europe at least, will be able to pay for fine china and silk stockings ; 
but just as we shall want a lot of things to help us with our work, so | 
Russia will want much from us to help her with her work of providing } 
necessaries and once again building up capital. | 

Forced barter, as practised by Germany, took what the Germans | 
* wanted and supplied the other fellow with surplus mouth organs or 
machine-guns which he did not want, accounts being balanced at a 
dictated rate of exchange. Free barter exchanges goods wanted by > 
both parties ; finance need not even come into the question. Govern- 
ments order and Governments distribute. As an individualist I regret 
it, but I say, like rae Carton, “‘ It is the only way.’ 

WEDGWOOD. 
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INCE I wrote on last year’s budget great events have upset human — 
G cateniations Hitler has forced Stalin, and Japan has forced the 
United States, to fight for democracy. Our expenditure has risen 
to 15 millions, that of the United States to 25 millions sterling a day. 


. 
, 
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| The Japanese have gained the command of the seas as far as India and 


have driven us from Hong Kong, Malaya and Rangoon, depriving us 


| of our main supplies of rubber and tin and of millions of British capital 


investments in one of the richest parts of the Empire. India and 
Australia are threatened with invasion ; but our losses in men, though 
great and grievous, are small compared with those of Germany in the 
Russian campaign ; and it is as certain as anything can be that the 
developing power and vast resources of the United States will outstay 
and finally vanquish those of Japan, when past blunders of allied 
strategy and policy have been rectified. 

At a time when all our private wealth and national credit are staked 
on victory we cannot wonder that the art and science of public finance 
lies half buried, like so many once beautiful cities, under crumbling 
ruins. Nevertheless, common sense must still be applied, and we must 


not fail to distinguish between relatively good and relatively bad 


expedients when we are confronted with a budget and with a bewilder- 


ing multitude of administrative orders (masquerading as law) which 


are being issued by the new Controllers of food and trade. 
Though the average citizen and even the enlightened readers of THe 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW are more excited about the small figures of 


_ their own household budgets than in the colossal sums of the national 


budget, a commentator is in duty bound to present a brief summary 
of the statistics issued with the Chancellor’s financial statement. In 


_ the fourth War Budget (Sir Kingsley Wood’s first) the total tax receipts 


were estimated at 1,759 millions ; but at the end of the financial year 


the actual tax receipts turned out to be 1,961 millions, owing mainly 
_ to an extraordinary rise in customs and excise from 577 to 704 millions. 
The total ordinary expenditure was estimated at 4,g60 millions ; but 


the actual Exchequer issues amounted to only 4,775 millions, 

Coming to the present financial year, which started on April rst, 
Sir Kingsley Wood estimated that on the basis of existing taxation his 
tax receipts would amount to 2,203 millions. But as the result of the 
additional duties which he has imposed on consumption he hopes to 
get from taxes in the current year 2,361 millions. His estimate for total 
ordinary expenditure—assuming, of course, that the war continues 
until March 31st, 1943—is no less than 5,286 millions, It may be useful 
here to record that he expects as a result of raising customs and excise 


_ duties to get 805 millions from this source instead of the 704 millions 
which he actually received last year. 


Coming now to the budget proposals for additional taxation I would 
observe that by far the largest sources of revenue from customs and 
excise are beer, on which the nation spends 330 millions a year, and 


tobacco, on which it spends 340 millions a year, The additional duty on 


beer, which will raise the price by twopence a pint, is expected to yield 
42 millions ; and the additional duty on tobacco of ten shillings per 
pound is expected to yield go millions. The other additional duties, on 
spirits, wines, entertainments and purchase-tax, will bring up the total 
receipts from these new imposts—if the Chancellor’s calculations are 
correct—to 170 millions, allowing apparently for a diminished con- 
sumption of about 70 millions: 

It may be noted that our direct taxes rose between 1938 and 1941 
from 534 to 1,215 millions, while our indirect taxes (including rates and 
war-risk premiums) rose from 630 to 1,103 millions in the same period. 
During 1941 no less than 139 millions were paid in subsidies to reduce 


_ the price of bread, etc., in order to temper the wind to the shorn lamb. 
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But in the same period, between 1938 and 1941, the Treasury calculates) 
that wages rose 69 per cent. and salaries 12 per cent. In certain tables} 
of the White Paper, summarised on page 530 of the Economist for) 
April 18th, are attempts to answer such hard questions as: what is} 
the “domestic deficit’? or inflationary gap?, and that favourite} 
conundrum ‘‘ Where does. the money come from?” I defy any two} 
experts to arrive independently at the same conclusion on either. 

In times of peace it has always been held, and rightly, that the first | 
duty of a Chancellor of the Exchequer is to balance his budget by} 
providing from tax revenue a sufficient amount at least to cover all} 
branches of expenditure, including interest on the National Debt. } 
Before the Great War, and even afterwards, it was also rightly held | 
that out of the taxes a sinking fund should be provided for the reduction | 
of debt. In time of war on a scale of this magnitude the only question | 
as regards debt is how, by the increase of taxation and the curtailment 
of waste, or of useless and extravagant expenditure, the addition to | 
debt can be minimised. But since this war began a further problem has | 
arisen, which is how to ensure that the real savings of the people invested 
in Government war loans may be adequate to cover the gap between ° 
estimated revenue and estimated expenditure. If this gap cannot be 
so covered inflation is inevitable. 

So far, to prevent or check inflation, various devices have been | 
tried, and invaluable assistance has been drawn from the United States — 
and Canada. To purchase necessary imports from overseas the Govern- | 
ment has exported most of our gold stock and has taken over most of | 
our remaining investments in British Dominions and foreign countries — 
—excluding, alas, those which have been seized by the enemy in 
Europe, China and Malaya. Rationing has been introduced to conserve — 
home supplies and to restrict the consumption of commodities in order | 
to save shipping space and enlarge the output of munitions. | 

As regards taxation there was a consensus of opinion in a House of — 
Commons entirely composed of income-tax payers that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had done well in his second budget to seek new 
revenue from indirect taxes rather than from direct. His application 
of the income tax to high-wage munition workers and to multitudes of 
small officials has for the first time made it unpopular with the trade 
unions ; and consequently he was not troubled by protests from the 
Labour Party. Moreover, if the two budgets are taken together, as 
they ought to be, a competent critic with no personal interest in the 
matter would probably conclude, after weighing all the pros and cons 
‘of politics and finance, that Sir Kingsley Wood has not only screwed © 
about as much as he can from the taxable capacity of the nation, but © 
has distributed these tremendous burdens as fairly as possible. I for 
one have no serious complaint to make on this score. Criticism should — 
be directed in the main not to the plan of war taxation, but to the 
failure of control over public expenditure. It would seem from the — 
numerous suggestions and valuable reports of the Select Committee on — 
National Expenditure that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
neglected this part of his functions ; and it is indeed lamentable that — 
Mr. Churchill excluded him from the War Cabinet, several of whose — 
members know as little about strategy as Sir Kingsley Wood. This 
omission was commented on during the budget debates. If Ministers 
of supply and production are entitled to a voice in the War Cabinet, so — 
assuredly is the Minister who has to finance from taxes or loans pay- 
ments for all the war and peace services of the National Government, | 
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and is also responsible along with the Bank of England for maintaining 
the value of our currency. A strong Chancellor of the Exchequer, with 
the backing of the Prime Minister, would long ago have done what 
_ President Roosevelt is now doing by the stabilisation of wages, along 
with a parallel check on the multiplication of salaries and needless, or 
excessive, establishments. 

On April 15th Lieut.-Commander Braithwaite in an admirable speech 
pointed out the fallacy of supposing that our war effort must be making 
great strides merely because our expenditure has run up to more than 
14 millions a day. This, as he said, “‘ does not follow ” : 


’ I think it is reasonable to make the suggestion that probably two 
millions per day of that expenditure is unnecessary. This represents 
730 millions per year, the figure at which the budget balanced seven 
years ago. I submit that the increased taxation announced yesterday 
would have been avoidable if reasonable economy had been enforced 
within the Departments. I find in my constituency that those who come 
to see me for personal interviews consist of business men, often in a small 
way, who are being stifled in their efforts to assist this country to win 
the war. We are not getting efficiency for our money. All we are getting 
is a multiplicity of officials, many of whom regard themselves as the 
masters rather than the servants of the public. Many of them have been 
known locally as various kinds of rolling stones in happier days. They 
are not the sort of people who are competent to conduct the vast 
machinery of this war. The result is that initiative and incentive are 
being buried beneath mountains of paper. People are beginning to feel 
that this war is becoming a Government monopoly run on the principle 
of the closed shop. John Bull, that legendary figure, is stout at heart 
and sound in wind and limb ; but like Gulliver, he is pegged down and 
enmeshed by an army of pygmies. 


I quote this speech partly because it was ignored by nearly all the 
newspapers as well as by the B.B.C. Commander Braithwaite also 
asked the very pertinent question: What is the Government’s basis © 
of remuneration now that they have power to control wages? ‘‘ There 
are three ways,” he said, “ of computing a man’s reward: firstly, 
according to his services; secondly, according to his needs; and 
thirdly, according to his nuisance value. I should have thought that 
the rank and file of the Forces had a strong case under the first two, 
while failing lamentably under the third. Why have the Govern- 
-ment decided that the nearer you are to the enemy, the less you get 
paid, because that is obviously the policy which has now been 
evolved ?”’ 

This unfair discrimination applies not only to the distinction between 
the wages of munition workers and soldiers, but also to the very 
different treatment which has been meted out to small shopkeepers and 
trade unionists. Whether you regard him morally and politically as a 
citizen, or merely as an economic unit of society, the small shopkeeper 
and small trader supplies an invaluable element in a free democracy. 
There are hundreds of thousands of them. They subsist on profits, not 
on wages; and for that reason apparently they are anathema to the 
theoretical Socialist as well as to the officials of Whitehall, who are 
working to establish a new kind of government in this country—a 
bureaucracy allied with huge monopoly combinations, supported by 
Government favour, by a protective tariff and by the Controllers who 
have already suppressed nearly all our free markets at home. 
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Of this policy, described as the telescoping of shops and factories, the _ 
Board of Trade is the pivot and centre. It has had several Presidents | 
during the war, and since the latest Cabinet re-shuffle an able and — 
uncompromising Socialist, Dr. Dalton, has been promoted to this im- = 
portant office. How extensive is his organisation may be inferred from | 
a list of some fifty Controllers set forth in the Economist for March 28th. | 
It isa pity that we do not know the size of their staffs and their salaries. — 
Half of them are under the Ministry of Food, others are under the © 
Ministry of Supply and Works and Buildings. Dr. Dalton has appointed | 
a Controller of the Controllers, and has launched a project for the control | 
and rationing of coal and fuel which will involve the appointment of | 
many thousands of salaried officials to inspect millions of houses and | 
flats. A Beveridge Report from which he has borrowed the scheme has — 
just been published ; but meanwhile Sir John Wardlaw-Milne and — 
other independent Members of the House of Commons are asking the — 
natural question why some of the miners grabbed by the War Office 
are not returned to the pits to increase the supplies, instead of diminish- — 
ing them by a plan so complicated and so certain to cause irritation and — 
trouble. It has, indeed, been stated officially that the War Office agreed 
months ago to return thirty thousand of the eighty thousand miners 
withdrawn earlier in the war. Seeing that fuel is essential to the war | 
effort, it will be amazing if the War Cabinet prefers to take thousands — 
of people away from useful occupations in the hope of diminishing the 
supply of fuel, rather than reinforce the pits and so insure our factories 
and homes against a shortage of heat and lighting in the coming winter. 
It certainly looks as if the appetite of bureaucracy for power were — 
insatiable ; and we are warned to expect that even when the war is 
over it will be necessary to retain the Controllers in office lest industrial 
freedom should be restored. In spite of the Atlantic Charter and the — 
Lease-Lend Treaty with the United States, Great Britain after the war 
is to be a closed State like the Geschlossene Handels-Staat of Fichte, 
the philosopher of German nationalism. That these visions of the future 
' will survive a General Election is hardly probable; for there will 
assuredly be as strong a popular demand for the restoration of individual 
liberty and law after this war is over as there was in 1919 and 1920, — 
when Dora and conscription were swept away. 

In assessing the character of the budget one must freely recognise the | 
good sense shown by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in selecting a few 
articles of consumption which (unlike those of the protective tariff) are 
revenue producers. At the same time it is much to be regretted that he 
did not remove from the tariff hundreds of protective duties which are 
still imposed upon many necessary articles and commodities imported 
from our own Dominions, from the United States and from allied and 
neutral countries. The Agreement with the United States, signed by 
Lord Halifax and Mr. Sumner Welles on behalf of the two Govern- 
ments, with the approval of the Governments of our Dominions, pro- 
vided that the terms and conditions of the subsidies granted by the 
United States to the United Kingdom “ shall be such as not to burden 
commerce between the two countries.” The same Article (7) of the 
Agreement provides for “‘ the elimination of all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce and the reduction of tariffs and 
other trade barriers.”” Moreover, this Anglo-American economic policy 
is to be “‘ open to participation by all other countries of like mind,” and 
‘is to promote “ by appropriate international and domestic measures ”’ 
the expansion of production, employment and the exchange and 
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consumption of goods, ‘‘which are the material foundations of the 
liberty and welfare of all peoples.” * 

In the course of a financial statement, which roamed over the past, 
present and future of finance, Sir Kingsley Wood might well have told 
us how he and his colleagues are getting on with the conversations, 
which according to the Treaty were to be begun “ at an early convenient 
date ”’ between the two Governments, ‘“‘ with a view to determining, in 
in the light of governing economic conditions, the beat means of attain- 
ing the above-stated objectives by their own agreed action, and of 
seeking the agreed action of other like-minded Governments.”’ Obvi- 
ously this most important Treaty is utterly at variance with the 
bureaucratic monopoly system of government foreshadowed in recent 
speeches by Mr. Bevin and several other Ministers. 

One of the curiosities of a budget which probably marks the limit of 
profitable and practicable taxation is that it hardly affected the course 
of Stock Exchange values. Dull markets preceded it and dull markets 
followed it. ‘I have not heard the budget mentioned once,” said a 
dealer in consols to a City editor on the following day. A note of 
resignation prevailed. “‘ It might have been worse,” was the general 
refrain. Holders of shares in tobacco companies and breweries argued 
that profits would be maintained so long as supplies were available, and 
that the rise in wages and consequently in spending power would main- 
tain consumption, or nearly so. This remains to be seen. A good many 
people will not be inclined to spend more on alcohol or cigarettes. Not 
many years ago, when I was in Virginia, the tobacco planters were 
selling their tobacco to merchants at a few pence per pound. It would 
be interesting to know what price is being paid here for American 
tobacco before it passes through the customs. Is not the price which 
we pay for a rather poor tobacco—say two shillings an ounce—twenty 
or thirty times what the Virginian growers receive ? When I began to 
smoke, a good tobacco was about fourpence an ounce, and we used to 
buy cigarettes at two or three shillings a hundred. I little thought that 
I should live to see the day when tobacco would cost more than silver. 

Where and when will the rise of prices end’? I met an agricultural 
labourer the other day, a very shrewd fellow, who said he would like 
to go back to the prices and wages of the years before the first great war, 
when he enjoyed more of the comforts of life than he does now. It is 
true that subsidies, to which all classes of taxpayers contribute, conceal 
the true price of bread, and that rationing and controlled prices make 
an inferior diet available for all. But if inflation is to be judged by prices 
in a free market, then the price of unrationed goods indicates only too 
plainly the condition of an inconvertible paper currency, and the 
widening of the inflationary gap about which we know so little. In 
course of time no doubt people will learn by bitter experience the im- 
portance of a sound and honest currency and the absurdity of confusing 
real with nominal wages. The tub-thumpers and charlatans who talk 
about an earthly paradise after the war, and declare that we must 
never go back to “ the bad old times.’ of economic freedom and “ cut- 
throat ’’ competition, are either ignorant of, or deliberately blind to, the 
laws of political economy and the teachings of experience. For the 
moment perhaps ignorance is bliss ; but a time is coming, and not far 
distant, when the nation will learn the truth and discard the false 


prophets. Francis W. Hirst. 


* See Mr. George Peel’s excellent article on the subject in last month’s ConTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


THE LAVAL EXPERIMENT. 


ESITATION, caution and suspended animation seem to have 
H marked the first month of the Laval régime in France. To 

interpret its raison d’éire and probable behaviour, we still have | 
to supplement the few known facts by considerable guesswork as to 
the reasons why Hitler preferred Laval to Darlan, Laval’s own inten- 
tions, and the subtle, complex balance of forces and calculations which 
usually determine Vichy policy. Fortunately, some of these, too, have 
become slightly clearer during the past month. . 

What are the known facts? After several weeks of increasingly 
ferocious Nazi pressure, Marshal Pétain was induced to make Laval 
Prime Minister. Laval also became Foreign Minister, Minister of the 
Interior, and Minister of Propaganda. It is nearly a one-man Cabinet 
—but not quite. Darlan remains Commander-in-Chief of all the armed 
forces and the official heir-presumptive of Marshal Pétain as Chief of © 
State. The subordinate posts have been filled by a mixed team—some 
friends of Laval like Cathala, some friends of Pétain like Romier and 
Barthélemy, some old hands at Vichy like De Brinon. Those whole- 
hearted fascist twins, Déat and Doriot, whom Hitler might have 
trusted more implicitly because they really believe in Nazi doctrines 
and Nazi victory, are not in power. So in personnel the Laval régime 
is clearly based on a compromise, and not on total capitulation to 
Hitler’s demands. It has been a negotiated Cabinet, and the one really 
new element in it of any importance is Laval himself. 

The other known facts are the pronouncements and actions of Laval 
since he came into power. On April 14th he stated that his policy 
would steer a middle course, and would aim at friendly relations with 
both Germany and the U.S.A. His purpose would be to secure integrity 
and independence for both metropolitan France and the Colonial 
Empire. Words mean little, but the open avowal of his intention to 
remain friendly with America is interesting in light of the propaganda 
of the Paris press, which for a fortnight previously had been attacking 
Admiral Leahy for ‘“ trying to rule France,” and which has always. 
insisted that Vichy ‘‘ must choose between Berlin and Washington.” 
And the avowal has been followed up in action. He was careful to 
explain his policy to Admiral Leahy before the American Ambassador 
left, and expressed his anxiety for no breach with the U.S.A. ; and he 
made the mildest of protests against the occupation of New Caledonia 
by American forces. So far, the State Department has responded by 
continuing its policy of patience. It has only recalled Admiral Leahy 
for consultation, and has left Mr. Tuck as Chargé-d’Affaires in Vichy. 
Laval is still on probation. And Washington, like Vichy itself, means to 
follow out its policy of “‘ wait and see.”’ 

Meanwhile, events in the East have led to the British invasion of 
Madagascar, which began on May 5th. At once Washington announced 
its support for this action, and warned Vichy that “ any war-like act 
permitted by the French Government ” would be regarded as an attack_ 
upon the United Nations as a whole. Replying to this, Laval rejected — 
the warning ; but when he handed his reply to Mr. Tuck he remarked 
that the “ final gesture ”’ between their two nations would not come from 
France. Messages from Pétain and Darlan to the Governor of Mada- 
gascar were couched in much stronger terms, and the Vichy Cabinet 
duly paid official ‘‘ homage ’”’ to the resistance of the French troops. 
Yet when Pétain first broadcast to the nation about Madagascar, he did 
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not mention Britain. The Japanese Admirals who had been conferring 
in Vichy at once left for Berlin. The whole incident, in fact, has evoked 
from Vichy a much less violent reaction than might have been ex- 
pected. It is doubtful whether Laval himself ever regarded Madagascar 
as more than a very remote and doubtful asset, whose usefulness 
would be, at most, that of a minor pawn in the game of bargaining at 
which he is so expert. 

Most disjointed and perplexing of all is the story of the escape of 
General Henri Giraud from his prison cell in Dresden, and the wonderful 
immunity with which he has moved about in Vichy France. On April 
25th the Germans broadcast a description of him, threatened to 
execute anyone who helped him to escape, and offered a reward 
equivalent to £8,000 for his recapture. But he safely smuggled himself 
through Switzerland to France, and in a few days was reported to be 
taking part in Franco-German conversations at Moulins, on the very 
borders of occupied territory. Laval put no restrictions on his move- 
ments, and made no attempt to return him to the Germans, although 
his presence could scarcely be other than an embarrassment to Vichy 
in its delicate negotiations with Germany. By May 9th it was announced 
that he had given a pledge to Marshal Pétain not to support General de 
Gaulle, but had refused to promise never to take up arms against the 
Germans. Yet all this time there were almost daily reports of more 
French “‘ hostages’ shot by the Nazis as “‘ reprisals” for attacks on 
German soldiers. Even whilst the talks were taking place at Moulins, 
a batch of fifty-five Frenchmen was shot at Lille. It can hardly have 
been beyond the power of the Gestapo to kidnap or even assassinate 
the escaped General: one must presume that prudence counselled 
against it. 

These events are a warning against interpreting anything that 
happens at Vichy in terms of black and white. Vichy politics are a 
world of half-lights and fitful shadows. It is as misleading to think of 
the men of Vichy as being completely dominated by German will as 
it is to regard them as deliberately pro-German. One must always 
distinguish between the effects of their actions and the intentions of 
these actions. The war, as seen from these islands, is a struggle to the 
death between the Allies and the forces of Nazism ; and therefore any 
policy which hampers or harms us is necessarily pro-German in its 
effect. But the war as seen from Vichy is primarily a struggle for the 
survival of France : for the liberation of her soil, the amelioration of her 
position, the conservation of her resources. The policy of Vichy is not 
guided by considerations of ultimate right and wrong, but only by 
subtle calculation of marginal expediency, by opportunism, day-to-day 
improvisation, immediate self-interest. It is concerned not with being 
pro-German or pro-British, but only with being pro-French—and often, 
perhaps, with being only pro-Vichy. We may condemn such a policy 
as ignoble in its purpose, or even as unwise in its effects, once we have 
understood it. But we must not be content to condemn it without ever 
trying to understand it. And our interpretation must take account of, 
and explain, all the above known facts. 

Hitler’s expectations from, the return of Laval to power are not .- 
difficult to discern. In a hundred ways, he feels the need to secure 
himself in the West and in Germany before he embarks on his greatest 
offensive in the East. Just as, by making himself supreme Law Lord 
and threatening drastic action against any slackness, he sought to 
tighten his grip on Germany and to introduce the German version of 
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‘ austerity-living,” so a month previously he sought to tighten his grip 
on France by settling Laval in power. Why, if the men of Vichy.had | 
been powerless and subservient, did he need Laval? And why did he 
need to use such strong pressure to reinstate him? The fact is that | 
Vichy had not been nearly submissive enough for his liking. Even after 
General Weygand was dismissed from his position of Delegate-General 
in North Africa, there is no evidence that German interference in North | 
Africa greatly increased, or that extensive facilities were given for the | 
transport of German supplies to Rommel via French ports. Vichy’s | 
conduct of the Riom Trials became an open challenge to German — 
prestige—which Hitler admitted on March 15th, when he snarled in 
public about the course they had taken. Their course revealed two 
things: that Vichy had—after eighteen months’ stubborn delay— 
submitted to German pressure only because she had devised a way of 
turning the trials to her own account, and making them valueless to | 
the Germans: and that they were brought to an end only when it no | 
longer suited Pétain and Darlan, for personal reasons, that they should | 
go on. 

The value of Laval was that by temperament he is a more ready | 
appeaser and a more thorough defeatist than either Pétain or Darlan. | 
The semi-independence and semi-collaborationism of Vichy have been | 
a source of exasperation to Germany. Hitler’s greatest threats—the | 
starvation of France and the retention of the million and a half French 
prisoners in Germany—have been offset by Vichy’s assets, the French 
Fleet and the African Colonies. The deadlock, which suited Hitler well 
enough in June 1940, when he hoped to knock out Britain and end the 
war within six months, no longer works entirely in his favour. Vichy, 
in origin a makeshift régime of despair, has developed extraordinary 
powers of resistance and an unwelcome measure of independence. It 
has turned all Hitler’s difficulties into its own opportunities. Each new 
check and reverse that Hitler’s plans have suffered has made it easier 
for Vichy to prolong its own existence, for events have increased German 
commitments elsewhere and put a higher premium on the economic 
collaboration of France. But all the time France, in the whole lay-out 
of the war as viewed from Berlin, has remained essentially a side-show. 
She was subjected to steady pressure, by economic control and by 
violent propaganda from Paris ; and there were occasional outbursts 
of terror, such as the mass-shooting of hostages, to serve as a reminder 
of Germany’s ultimate power of life and death over all Frenchmen. 
Otherwise, Hitler has had plenty of greater problems to think about. 
But now, before driving East, it seemed wise to take out some insurance 
against too rapid a resurgence of French patriotism. British raids on 
the French coast and British bombing of French factories had revealed 
the disturbing fact that a re-opening of the Western front was con- 
ceivable, and that Vichy had not been at all successful in crushing 
sympathy for the Free French movement amongst the people of France. 
Between June and December 1940, France had shown a proper spirit 
of submissiveness. Pierre Laval had been Vice-Premier then. His very 
name is associated with a long tradition of appeasement, and a never- 
failing willingness to kow-tow to the Dictators. Why not put him back ? 
Why not see if he could lead France back to that compliant mood, 
weaving again the spell of dark defeatism and pacifism which had been 
broken only when Pétain plucked up courage and dismissed him ? 

No doubt Hitler had economic considerations in mind too. By sheer 
necessity, the Vichy Government has been made to encourage economic 
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collaboration with Germany. But its value to Germany has been dis- 

appointing because popular resistance—go-slow tactics and even 

sabotage—have seriously hampered production. Hitler now is in 
frantic: search, all over Europe, for more supplies, more productive 
| capacity, more skilled labour, especially if it can be moved into German 
factories to release German man-power. Laval has always stood for 
close economic co-operation between France and Germany. He has 
considerable influence with the wealthier French industrialists who are 
anxious to get their businesses going again. And men like Lehideux are 
in the offing of the new régime. From the German point of view, Laval 
is an experiment: Berlin has already said, cautiously, that it is only 
interested in what Laval does, and not in what he says he is going to do. 
_ And perhaps Déat and Doriot are kept in reserve, as the next stage of 
the experiment, if Laval should not come up to expectations. 

How far is Laval likely to play this part of a German agent, intent 
only on making sure of a German victory? There is one school of 
thought which depicts him as the deliberate traitor, pro-German because 
only in German victory does he see any future for himself. But his past 
does not bear out so simple an interpretation, and he is too much of a 
realist not to know that as soon as he had completely served Hitler’s 
purpose he would be cast aside in favour of a German Gauleiter, It isa 
complete misnomer to call his régime a ‘‘ Gauleiter Government.”’ The 
essential characteristic of a Gauleiter is total faith in, and dependence 
on, the Nazi Party. The really important question that has to be 
| answered is, why Laval—at a time when a German victory on any 
_ reckoning seems more remote and unlikely than ever—should identify 
himself with a policy which seems to assume that Germany will win ? 
This cannot be answered by any single-track interpretation of Laval’s 
character. If his only aim were to curry favour with Germany—why 
his defiant courtship of the U.S.A.? Why his tender treatment of 
‘General Giraud? It is difficult to trace much ideological anti-Com- 
munism in the man who, in 1935, signed the Franco-Soviet Pact. The 
two chief traits in his character are, on the one hand, the narrow, 
_ materialistic short-sighted provincialism of the Auvergnat peasant ; 
- on the other, the astute, calculating realism of the wealthy and success- 

ful lawyer-politician. His advent will mark no sharp break with the 
former Vichy régime ; for Laval, too, thrives in a world of half-lights 
and shadows, of timely opportunism and expediency. Even his famous 
white tie is never completely white. And we do not understand him 
if we cartoon him in charcoal. 
Perhaps one of the chief elements in his politics is a kind of pacifism. 
_ He was defeatist in the last war, as he was in this. He is against getting 
involved in any war for any reason. He prefers always to do a deal with 
his opponent, which may be because he distrusts any battle except a 
battle of wits, in which he feels his cunning gives him the advantage. 
Believing that it was a profound mistake—and indeed unnecessary— 
for France to get embroiled in war with Germany, he regards her as 
quit of all obligations to her former allies. Her prime duty now is to 
herself. Her only task now is to survive—to get what concessions she 
can from Germany, in the way of liberation either of prisoners or of 
occupied territory, to get her economic system working again, to 
bargain her way to recovery without any consideration for friend or 
enemy. If he can steer France along such a course, will he not also serve 
best his own interests by being able to claim the credit, whichever side 
_ may win the war ? 
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Reduced to concrete terms, this outlook finds expression in the speech — 
he broadcast on April 20th. Most spectacular was his lip-service to 
Germany, his cringing flattery, his jibes against Britain and Russia. | 
Flattery and propaganda cost nothing, and it is well to put them in the | 
front of the window. Underlying this was an appeal to the materialistic — 
outlook of the peasantry. “‘ To the peasants I say, ‘ Work on your land 
as you did before, with the same passion with which we shall defend — 
you.’ To the workers, I say that there is nothing to fear from the new | 
order.’’ More intense propaganda for the New Order and maximum | 
economic collaboration—these Hitler will assuredly get freely from the | 
Laval régime. Perhaps these are Hitler’s most urgent need, and they © 
will satisfy him. But Laval will give them, not because he is pro- 
German but because he is pro-Vichy—and pro-Laval. He will use his — 
personal control of the police and of propaganda to damp down all - 
opposition, and to reduce France to compliance with his policy. Indeed, — 
that is already being done, though Nazi persistence in the indiscriminate — 
murder of innocent hostages must be an embarrassment to his efforts. © 

Whether collaboration will extend to putting the French Fleet and — 
African bases at German disposal is much more doubtful. They remain © 
the last bargaining-cards that any Vichy Minister could ever play, and — 
Laval would certainly gain nothing by their voluntary surrender. He ~ 
is the last man in the world to give away something for nothing, and ~ 
we can be sure that all other pawns will be sacrificed before these are — 
given up. Now that Madagascar has been lost to him as one of these — 
pawns, perhaps West Africa is the next cheapest concession—along — 
with increased facilities for transport of goods to Libya. It is here that 
the Laval régime is most immediately dangerous to ourselves, and — 
where forestalling action may become most urgent. 

Behind all Laval’s tortuous moves and elaborate intrigues lies an 
ultimate calculation of the main chance. A semi-official note, published 
in Vichy on April 26th, indicates with remarkable frankness the three — 
courses open to France. “ France finds herself confronted with a 
threefold choice: to wait and see ; to gamble on the Anglo-American 
bloc ; or to collaborate with Germany and Europe.” The policy of 
attentisme is rejected because it will leave France with the friendship of © 
neither side, and the policy of support for the Allies because it would — 
cost France “‘ her Empire and her independence.’’ It is concluded that 
collaboration in Europe is the wisest policy. Behind this can be traced 
cool speculation on an Allied win—loss—or draw, and the determination 
* to be guided by nothing but a realistic calculation of self-interest. It is 
the authentic voice of Laval. 

Yet, clearly, it is not even formally consistent with his own announce- 
ment, a few days earlier, that he means to run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds as far as Germany and America are concerned. There — 
is, in fact, a large overlap between the sort of things he must do if 
Germany is likely to win, and the things he must do if the Allies are 
likely to win, and even the things he must do if there is any chance of a 
draw or a stalemate peace. This overlap, we may be sure, will be the 
real basis of Laval’s policy. How much further he goes, in any direction, 
will depend partly on the portent of events, partly on the degree to 
which he is outwitted, forestalled or bullied by either side. Flexibility — 
remains the hall-mark of his policy. 

What is this overlap? If Germany should win, then it is best for 
France to be linked up both economically and ideologically with Ger-_ 
many and the ‘‘ New Order’ ; and it may well be Laval’s ambition to 
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_replace Mussolini as the second partner in the Axis, both as a temporary 

‘insurance against Italian demands for Nice and Corsica, and as an 

‘ultimate safeguard against a Nazi victory. On the other hand, if 
| Germany loses, at least France must have survived and restored her 
economic life and can still expect generous treatment from the Allies : 
and he himself will be able to pose as the man who kept Hitler at bay 
and avoided total enemy-occupation. Finally, the chance of a com- 
promise peace would perhaps suit him best of all. He would contrive 
to play the part of intermediary between the two sides and strike a good 
| bargain with both. He has every reason, in any event, to try and keep 
| some confidence on both sides. Nothing he has said or done during his 
_ first month of power has run counter to such a plan—though naturally, 
| 
| 
| 


with Laval’s reputation, it is uphill work. 
General Giraud may, indeed, be cast for an important réle in this 
_ subtle game. Laval’s chief weakness at home is his own unpopularity, 
| and Vichy lacks a soldier, other than Pétain himself, who can inspire 
_ confidence in the people of France. Pétain is eighty-six—what if he 
were to die? Vichy has small capital-reserves of popular trust apart 
from him, and a new infusion of military honour and popularity into 
the régime would be of immense value. It would also make the game 
of hare-and-hounds much easier. Giraud has already been induced to 
separate himself from the movement of De Gaulle, and his former 
connection with the North African colonies may make him a valuable 
_ asset. All is grist that comes to Laval’s mill. Perhaps here may lie the 
_ key to the mystery of the escaped General. 

If this interpretation of the Laval experiment is correct—or even 
substantially correct—the moral for the Allies is simple. We must 
remain vigilant of every move by the schemer Laval, for without being 
more than pro-Vichy or selfish in purpose, he can do our cause much 

' harm in effect. We must watch him as a cat watches a mouse—and as 
both Washington and Berlin are watching him : ready to forestall any 
_M™ove which might endanger our position. And we must remain loyal 
' to our faithful ally, the brave people of France who have suffered so 
much, and who know that their fate will be decided in the end, not by 
the double-dealings of Laval, but by the victory of the Allied cause 
which is also their own. 
! Davip THOMSON. 


THE INVASION OF BURMA. 


HE numerous stories which have reached this country about 
i Burmans fighting with the Japanese against us in Burma have 
raised the same questions as the earlier events in Malaya about 
our rule in these countries. How far, it is asked, does this anti-British 
feeling in Burma extend, and what is the cause? Is it in the system, 
or in those who carry out the system ? Everybody connected with the 
system has, from one side or another, been held up to obloquy, Whitehall 
for its obscurantism, the local official for his aloofness from and his 
ignorance of the people, the business man for his extravagant standards 
of living and his concentration on making as much money as possible 
and getting it and himself out of the country as quickly as possible, the 
soldier for his failure to grasp the nature of the danger which threatened, 
_and his neglect of any attempt to train the people to fight for their own 
country. 
VOLMCERT, 22 
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Any substratum of truth which there is in these charges is often. 
grossly exaggerated ; but there is something which needs explaining | 
if the people of the country are hostile or even apathetic, and the 
stories which have been published leave no doubt that both apathy 
and hostility do exist. Whatever failings our system may have had, 
we have brought peace and law and order, and a substantial increase 
of material prosperity ; we have not interfered with the religion or: 
social customs of the people, we have introduced the principles of self- | 
government to an extent undreamed of by the Burmans themselves a | 
generation ago, and we have promised them the same advance to- 
Dominion Status as India, though they have been a far shorter time on 
the road. Why has all this met with so little appreciation, as is 
apparently the case ? 

In the first place it is not perhaps realised by those who have not 
lived in Burma that it is a unique part of the British Empire. It is 
unique in being a country with a long history and a strong national 
sentiment. The Burmese, it is true, are not the only people, but they 
are the dominant people, and number about twelve million out of the : 
sixteen million in the country. Up to the middle of the eighteenth | 
century they were the people of Upper Burma, and the Mons were the > 
people of Lower Burma; but since Alompra, founder of the last 
dynasty, finally conquered the Mons, Burma has been quite definitely 
a country of one people. The Mons have largely lost their separate 
entity, and their language is dying out. The million Karens scattered 
about Lower Burma have no traditions of ever being a ruling race ; 
the million or so Shans in the Shan States on the east had for long been 
feudatory subjects of the Burmese throne ; the half-million hill tribes 
in the north have never got beyond the tribal stage. The Burmese have 
never forgotten that they ruled a great kingdom, with a great capital 
at Pagan, at the time of the Norman Conquest. Alompra’s dynasty 
claimed to be a revival of this old monarchy—a shadowy claim perhaps, 
with little historical basis, but full of meaning to the extreme national 
pride of the Burman. | 

The Burmans are united not only by nationality but by religion. 
The Buddhist religion is an essential element in the national life, as the | 
golden spires of the pagodas with their little bells tinkling in the wind, 
and the triple roofs of the monasteries, are the most conspicuous feature 
of the landscape. It is not quite correct to describe the Burmans as 
“priest ridden,” for the pongyis are monks, not priests, and are in 
’ theory forbidden to take any part in worldly affairs, though in practice 
they have of late years taken a lively interest in politics. What is more 
important is that the Buddhist church is essentially a National church, 

_ Or was so under the Burmese régime. The King was head of the church ; 
he appointed the Thathanabaing or Archbishop, and he could and did 
preserve discipline in the monastic order, and unfrock monks who broke 
their vows. A foreign Government of another religion could not succeed 
to such powers, the discipline of the order has relaxed, and it has become 
a natural centre of nationalist feeling. 

It was not to be expected that a people of this kind, with a strong 
nationalist feeling, cemented by historical and religious ties, would 
welcome an alien government. They fought for their independence in 
three wars. In the first it took us two years to get three-quarters of the 
way up to Mandalay. In the second and third we profited by our ex- 
perience of the country, and the campaigns were short, but after the 
third war, though Mandalay was captured and King Thibaw was 
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_ dethroned in three months, it took five years to pacify and occupy the 

_ country. The army broke up into gangs of dacoits, who lived by looting, 
and were just as much of a pest to their fellow-countrymen as to us, but 
they started as patriots defending their own country. For the next 
forty years Burma settled down to peace and material prosperity. There 
were occasional local outbreaks, but these have always been a feature 
of Burma’s history, and none of them were serious. The older generation 
who remembered the chaos of King Thibaw’s reign and the oppression 
of the local officials under the loose control of the Burmese Court, 
accepted with relief, if not with enthusiasm, the orderly system which 
we introduced. But in their hearts the Burmans never forgot their 
former independence, and as a new generation grew up which had never 
known the drawbacks of the old Burmese régime, the national pride of 
the country came more and more into prominence. It was naturally 
encouraged by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms in India, and though 
the Burmese had previously shown little or no taste for politics, the 
deliberate omission of Burma from the scheme, coming at the end of all 

_ the heart-stirrings caused by the war, aroused outspoken indignation, 
which had to be met by applying the Dyarchy system to Burma on the 
same lines as to the rest of India a year or two later. On the whole the 
Dyarchy system worked well in Burma, partly through the political 
sagacity of the first Governor, Sir Harcourt Butler, who, like Lord 
Willingdon in Madras, treated his official Members of Council and his 
unofficial Ministers as far as possible as a unitary Cabinet. 

But things were going on in the country which gave rise to discontent. 
The most serious was the system of land tenure and the prevalence of 
agricultural debt. Lower Burma, from a thinly populated waste of 
swamp and jungle, had become in less than two generations one of the 
richest agricultural areas in the East, with 10 million acres of rice land, 
watered by a regular monsoon, where the crops never failed. The 
exportable surplus of rice from 1920 to 1930 was worth about {25 million 
a year, and something like half of this went to the growers. 

Unfortunately the cultivators were nearly all in debt. When Lower 
Burma was opened up in the second half of last century, few of the 
settlers had any capital, and they were financed by the Chetties, bankers 
and moneylenders from Madras, who came over to Burma in large 
numbers. The system of land tenure gave the occupier freehold rights 
after twelve years’ occupancy and payment of land revenue, the value 
of paddy and land rose steadily, and the credit of the cultivators ex- 
panded accordingly. The Burmans had little objection to being in debt, 
and the Chetties were satisfied as long as the interest was paid, so the 
volume of indebtedness increased from year to year. 

The dangers of such a system were seen, but proposals to remedy it 
never bore fruit. The objection was constantly raised that to restrict 
the credit of the cultivator would be a hardship to him; the psycho- 
logical aspect of the effect of easy credit on an easy-going people, and 
the possibility of the steady rise in values coming to an end, were over- 
looked ; indeed, only a year or two before the world slump a Govern- 
ment spokesman declared roundly in the Legislature that such a possi- 
bility was inconceivable. For a generation more and more of the land 
of Lower Burma had been passing into the hands of landlords, and to 
make matters worse the landlords were generally non-resident and 
often Indians. At the same time the cultivable waste land available- 
for new occupants was coming to an end, and the rapid increase of 
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population led to the rising generation being forced to turn to forms of — 
labour other than the traditional one of cultivation. 

The Burman has a considerably higher standard of living than the © 
Indian, and in the good times he had been only too pleased to leave to ~ 
Indian immigrants the hard work of making roads and railways, dock 
labour and much other menial work. He is lacking also in the business 
instincts of the Indian shopkeeper class, and in the professions he had — 
been outstripped by the greater powers of application of the educated 
Indians. Wherever the Burmans of different classes turned, therefore, 
they were faced with Indian competition, and it is little wonder that 
discontent grew among the rising generation. 

The slump which hit Burma in 1930 and suddenly lowered the value 
of paddy, and with it of the land, on which the prosperity of three- 
quarters of the population directly depends, to a half or even a third 
of its level in recent years, completed the process which had been slowly 
sapping the vitals of the country for more than a generation. The 
rebellion which started at Christmas 1930 was not caused by the slump ; 
it had been plotted for months before the slump commenced, but its 
roots were in agrarian discontent, and the slump, which started a few 
weeks after the rebellion broke out, helped to swell the number of 
rebels. Its centre was in the districts between Rangoon and Prome, 
where the largest number of Burmans have been reported as joining | 
the ranks of the Japanese invaders. These districts have always been 
notorious for the high incidence of crime which occurs in them every 
year. Tharrawaddy District in particular has the unenviable record of 
a larger proportion of murders for its population than any district in 
India. This record goes right back to Burmese times ; whether or not 
it is true, as has been said, that the people of Tharrawaddy are descen- 
dants of criminals deported in the old days from Upper Burma, its 
criminal tendency dates back beyond the coming of the British. This 
area was always a happy hunting ground for fomenters of risings against 
the Government, which have always been a feature of Burmese history. 

Such risings generally have monks among their leaders. It should 
not be imagined that the monks in Burma are all or even mainly anti- 
British or politically minded. Many of them did sterling work in the | 
rebellion of 1930-2, and are doubtless doing it again, but a considerable 
number are disaffected. The real trouble is that the lack of discipline in- 
the Order is such that anybody can shave his head and put on a monk’s — 
robes, and be received without question as a genuine monk by the 

-people ; and the reverence for the Order among the villagers is so great 
that nobody dares to dispute anything that is said by one who to out- 
ward appearance is a monk. A wearer of the yellow robe is superior to 
any layman, and the highest layman in the land will address the 
youngest monk as ‘‘ Your Reverence ”’ and speak of himself as “‘ Your 
disciple.’ The ease with which such a situation can be exploited is 
obvious, and the danger is increased by the fact that meetings can be ~ 
held with perfect security in monasteries, where the monk, real or 
genuine, can conspire with a few chosen associates, and where it is 
almost impossible for any spy to obtain access. No Burman Buddhist ~ 
would dare to intrude if told that His Reverence is at his meditations 
and must not be disturbed. 

These features, the agrarian discontent, the nationalist sentiment, 
the dislike of aliens of any non-Burman race, Europeans, Indians, and 
to a lesser extent Chinese, the power of the monastic order, and the 
general readiness of the people to take part in any anti-Government 
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movement, have been thoroughly exploited by extremist politicians, 
of whom the most dangerous are the new party known as the 
“ Thakins.”’ Thakin means Lord or Master, and the name would seem 
to show Fascist rather than Communist leanings, but the policy of the 
party is vague and seems to tend at times in either direction. The only 
clear thing about it is its violently pro-Burman and anti-everything-else 
attitude. 

There is not the least doubt that the Japanese, whose numbers in 
Burma were never large, have used their time to good purpose, that 
they were in close touch with the extremist politicians and with the 
anti-British monks, and that in every town or village they reached, they 
have known the right house to go to for a welcome. In their approach 
they have no doubt made the most of the fact that they are Buddhists, 
a certain method of influencing the Burman, and have not mentioned 
that their other religion, Shintoism, is far more violently opposed to 
the teachings of Buddha than is Christianity. As the Burman villager 
has never heard of Shintoism this is not difficult. 

From such accounts as have been received the Japanese appear to 
have used methods of conciliation rather than of violence, except for 
their furious air-raids on the towns. But it is not difficult to imagine 
the position in a Burmese district, from which our administration has 
been withdrawn, on the entry of extremely well-armed Japanese 
troops. Resistance was impossible, non-co-operation, if attempted, 
probably met with one or two prompt examples of punishment, and 
there was little to do but make the best of it, an attitude which comes 
easily to the Burmese temperament. To one who knows the country 
there is nothing very surprising in the Japanese being able to find a few 
thousand supporters. How far this shows that the Burmans generally 
are either pro-Japanese or anti-British is a difficult question. . 

That they can have any very friendly feelings towards invaders who 
have indulged in indiscriminate air-raids which have blasted Mandalay 
and half the towns in Burma off the face of the earth, without any 
pretence of selecting military objectives, is difficult to believe. Probably 
the Japanese are at present providing them with work, and are making 
some sort of payment for rice and other supplies which they require ; 
and the Burmans have not yet realised that this is not likely to last 
long, or at any rate that prices and the currency in which they are paid 
will be fixed by the Japanese to suit their own convenience. The religion 
motif no doubt is still proving an attraction, and an added attraction is 
that the invasion took place in the season for the collection of land- 
revenue, and the absence of tax-collectors is never regretted. If the 
Japanese stay long enough to collect taxes themselves this temporary 
advantage may appear in a different light, and even the most nationally- 
minded Burman may begin to view our administration as less of a 
burden than it has appeared to him in the past. 

The burden has not been intolerable, and the feeling in the country 
is far less anti-British than anti-foreign, and above all anti-Indian. The 

Burman blames us for the fact that a million Indians have for years 
past lived in Burma, and have in most’ cases earned much more money 
there than they could in India, and have sent or taken most of it back 
to India. He blames us for the fact that half the land in Lower Burma 
has passed into the hands of Indians. That our laisser-faire policy is 
largely responsible for this cannot be denied, but the easy-going tem- | 
perament of the Burman himself must take its share of the blame. The 
blame that attaches to us is due rather to the lightness than to the 
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severity of our rule, and to our reluctance to interfere and impose 
temporary inconveniences for the ultimate benefit of the people. 

In other ways our system has suffered from the defects which beset 
a bureaucracy everywhere, Some of these were no novelty to the 
Burmese, for their own system of government was a bureaucracy, and 
one which was neither benevolent nor efficient, and ours has on the 
whole been both, But the benevolence has been too aloof and too 
patronising, and has irritated the national sentiment of the Burman ; 
the efficiency, as everywhere in India, has been overdone, and, as the 
Burman does not worship efficiency, it has naturally led to preference 
being given to Europeans, to Indians, to Chinese, over the Burmese in 
any job where efficieney and steady applic ation to work was required. 
There has been far less of this in recent years, and genuine attempts 
have been made to administer the country on broad lines of “ Burma 
for the Burmans,” but the results of three generations of a system 
which never really appealed to Burman sentiment cannot be done away — 
with in a few years, Also the system has become too complicated ; 
rules and regulations have multiplied every year, much faster than the 
quantity or quality of the staff available to carry them out, The result 
has often been that rules honestly intended to benefit the people have 
been left to be carried out by subordinates, not of a very high standard ~ 
of education, and sometimes not of a very high standard of honesty, 
and instead of a benefit they have become a burden and a source of 
grievance against the Government, 

Now war and destruction has come, and what the end will be no man 
can foresee, One thing admits of no doubt, that the old order will 
never be restored in Burma, and that whoever has to make good the 
destruction that is now taking place will have to build on different — 
foundations, 

F, Burron LEacw 
(Formerly Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma). 


NORWAY: THE CHURCH AND THE | 
‘NEW ORDER.”’ | 


HE invasion of Norway just over two years ago, with the result- 
ing dissolution of the Storting and the decision of King Haakon 
and his Government to continue the struggle on foreign soil, 
increased the significance of those vestiges of legally constituted 
authority that still remained within the country, Principalamong these 
were the Church and the Supreme Court, The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Norway, to which about 97 per cent. of the population 
belongs, is a State institution subordinated to the Storting, For 
purposes of ecclesiastical administration the country is divided into 
seven dioceses with seven bishops of equal rank, Therank of “Supreme 
Bishop " is reserved for the King, who exercises his authority through — 
the Department of Church and Education, 

The invaders immediately realised the importance of both Church 
and Supreme Court, and the pronouncements and decrees which flowed 
from the offices of Reichskommissar Terboven and the ministers ap- 
eae by him duly reflec ted a benevolent and law-abiding attitude, 

‘he so-called “ Filhrer "’ decree of April 24th, 1940, was in complete 
accord with international law, and in an important speech a few weeks | 
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later Terboven solemnly confirmed the guarantee of religious freedom 


contained in the Hague Convention on Land Warfare, Nor was this 


all, No sooner was Quisling and his Government installed in Oslo at the 
end of September than the new Minister for Church and Education, 
Skancke, in an interview given to the Christian Press Bureau, hastened 
to reassure his countrymen on his intentions, When asked by the 
interviewer what would be the new régime’s attitude to the Chureh 
and what were the Government's plang in that connection, his answer 
was prompt and soothing, “ We shall not interfere with the Charch,”’ 
he said; “in these difficult times it needs peace and quiet to carry on 
its work,’’ As to future plans, they were all expressed in his party's 

ogramme, which said that “ Christianity’s basic principles must 


be safeguarded,”” The Supreme Court also received its due share of 


fair words, A decree issued by Terboven on September ath stated 
definitely that the independence of the judiciary must not be infringed, 
If any doubts had been entertained in the judges’ minds, this decree 
aimed at setting them at rest, Law and order would be maintained, 
But law and order were not maintained, Admittedly the task of 
governing a people resentful of an alien oceupation and unwilling to 
submit to a government composed of foreign nominees is not in any 
sense easy, Discontent, disobedience, oven resistance, became the more 
obvious expressions of a widespread popular disapproval of the ' New 
Order,” 

Matters were certainly not made easier by the Government itself, 
Faithfully reproducing the Nazi pattern, a one-Party system was 
introduced, the party in question being given the name of National 
Seicaaiiiaslonal, Sasaling- and a body of men known collectively as 
the Hird created with duties analogous to those of German Storm 
Troopers, The consequences were inevitable, Keeling themselves pro 
tected by the Government, the Hirdmen immediately instituted what 
can only be described as a reign of terror, University professors, 
teachers, school children, anyone who in any way was considered 
hostile to the ‘ New Order,’ were attacked and beaten up with no 
provocation at all on the victim's part, If the vietim resisted, he was 
treated on the principle of : 


Cet animal est trés méchant | 
Quand on Vattaque il se défend, 


and dealt with accordingly, “ Let your slogan,’’ said the Nasjonal 
Samling’s official journal addressing itself to the Hirdmen, “ be, ‘Uf 
anyone strikes us once, we shall strike back ten times,’ ’’ And again ; 
“ We strike back so that people lose sight and bearing,” 

What was in the meantime the attitude of the Church and her 
leaders? Throughout the fighting and Jater, when King Haakon and 
his Government had been obliged to leave the country, Bishop Berggray 
remained with his diocese, Though not officially superior to the other 
bishops, he tends, as Bishop of Oslo, to be considered as the Church's 
principal spokesman, His attitude was, therefore, all important, and 
unfortunately it was misunderstood, He was acoused of being pro- 
German ; his patriotism was questioned ; he even received 4 reprimand 
from the highest quarters, Yet he took up a position that seems 
perfectly clear, and, having taken it up, he pursued it logically to the 
end, Right from tha start he declared that it was his duty a6 Bishop 
to stay behind and help maintain order, He did more, To be able to 
carry out effectively what he conceived to be his duty he had to 
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collaborate with the authorities. But the whole country, let alone his 


diocese, was in the hands of the Germans. Hence the authorities with — 
which he saw himself obliged to collaborate were German authori- — 


t 
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ties. Hence, also, the origin of all rumours concerning his personal — 


probity. 


His efforts seemed, at first, to meet with a certain amount of — 


success. As already mentioned, the new régime seemed prepared to 


leave the Church in peace, and the repeated declarations, both indi- 


vidually and collectively, of the Bishops, maintaining their position as 


guardians of the supremacy of the law and protectors of the people’s © 


rights, aroused little or no official comment. But the Hirdmen’s acts 
of hooliganism were on the increase, and were being encouraged by 
official organs. During the months that followed it became only too 
apparent to the authorities that their policy of leniency was not proving 
a success. Resistance and discontent were spreading, hectographed 


pamphlets criticising the new régime and assuring the population of an — 


ultimate Allied victory and the return of King Haakon were receiving 


an ever-widening circulation. The brutalities of the ‘Hirdmen only — 


increased the hostility of the people and gave a fresh impetus to illegal 
literature. 

At this point the authorities were obviously seized with panic. 
Quisling had been installed by the Germans as head of the Government 
and was kept there on sufferance. Should he fail to satisfy his masters, 
should his rule provoke an organised resistance, his days would be 
numbered. In the circumstances the Government decided to strike 
at the only remaining upholders of law and order in the country—the 
Supreme Court and the Church. On November 14th, 1940, the Ministry 
of Justice issued a decree which marked the opening of the conflict in 
earnest. Empowering as it did the head of the Ministry to appoint and 
dismiss judges, magistrates and Crown witnesses, it constituted a direct 
threat to the independence of the judiciary, and struck at the very 
foundations of the Norwegian constitution. The resignation and subse- 
quent arrest of the majority of the judges of the Supreme Court, 
including the President, left the Church as the only upholder of justice 
and popular rights. 

The Government was not slow in realising the power and importance 
of such a rallying point for organised opposition to their reign of terror. 
In December 1940, the attempt to abolish the principle of confessional 
secrecy and the Bishops’ now famous Pastoral letter in reply, marked 
the opening of a conflict between the Church and the New Order which, 
at the beginning of this year, culminated in open revolt. On February 
ist, 1942, Quisling received the title of ‘‘ Minister President ’”’ from 
Reichskommissar Terboven in Oslo, and he and his so-called ‘“‘ National 
Government ”’ officially assumed the full powers of King and Parlia- 
ment. On the same day at Trondheim, several thousand loyal Nor- 
wegians, defying the ‘‘ New Order” and the Nazi police, gathered 
outside the locked cathedral in an attempt to attend a service conducted 
by the Dean of Trondheim, Dr, Fjellbu. He was to have conducted 
service earlier in the day, but the Quisling authorities had ordered him 
to make way for Blessing Dahle, one of the very few Nazi priests in 
Norway, who celebrated a ‘‘ Festival Service ’’ in honour of his master’s 
new appointment to a small congregation of his supporters. As an eye- 
witness of the scene outside the cathedral wrote: ‘‘ Not a mob, but 
thousands of Christians, among them nearly the whole of the clergy of 
Trondheim, were standing outside the cathedral, prevented by the 
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police from entering the House of God to listen to the service and 
receive Holy Communion.” The efforts of the police to disperse the 
crowd were in vain, and although Dean Fyjellbu was dismissed as a 
result of the incident, such a spontaneous demonstration of loyalty to 
the principles of the Church and her leaders proved beyond doubt the 
weakness of the new Minister President’s position. 

The crisis was reaching its climax. The New Order had struck at the 
law and at the Church. It was inevitable that such an important factor 
as the education of the Nation’s youth should also be taken into 
account. In February of this year decrees were issued making mem- 
bership of the Nazi “ Teachers’ Front’ compulsory for all teachers, 
and membership of the Nasjonal Samling Youth Movement compulsory 
for all children between the age of ten and eighteen. In addition, new 
orders and “ advice ”’ regarding instruction in schools were issued by the 
Ministry for Church and Education, But the Nazis found the Norwegian 
teachers to be as unco-operative as the judges had been. Out of 
10,500 teachers in Norway, 9,500 sent letters of protest against the new 
regulations, and their resignation from the Teachers’ Front. The 
Government threatened to suspend all those teachers from the profes- 
sion who did not retract their resignation by March rst, and to send 
them to do compulsory manual labour. Meanwhile, fearing further 
disturbances and faced with what was virtually a strike of go per cent. 
of the teachers of the country, the Government ordered all schools 
to be closed for a month on the pretext of a “ fuel shortage.”” This 
attempt by the Nazis to gain control of the education and upbringing 
of the children, affecting as it did the whole issue of moral and religious 
freedom, naturally raised a strong protest from the Church. A joint 
letter was sent to the Minister for Church and Education, Skancke, 
signed by all seven Bishops, protesting against the new orders and 
stressing the responsibility of the family and Church, as opposed to the 
State, in the bringing up of children. “‘ The inner freedom of a good 
home,” they wrote, ‘‘ has always been a main pillar of our society.” 

The long series of encounters between the Church and State, which 
had begun so auspiciously with promises of leniency from the former, 
and as much co-operation as was consistent with Church policy from 
the latter, was developing into open warfare. On February 14th, 1942, 
the Bishops decided that the time had come when they must “‘ cease 
administrative co-operation with a State which practises violence 
against the Church.’’ Each of the seven Bishops sent a letter of resigna- 
tion to Skancke, stating: ‘‘ What the State has entrusted to me, I lay 
aside. The spiritual vocation given to me by ordination at the Lord’s 
altar is still mine, by God and by right.”’ The vast majority of the 
clergy, university professors and civil servants supported the Bishops’ 
action, and when Dean Hygen of Oslo was invited by the authorities to 
take Bishop Berggrav’s place, he refused and also resigned. 

The Government naturally feared the effect that the Bishops’ 
resignations would inevitably have on the people, but an attempt on 
their part to keep the news secret proved singularly unsuccessful. An 
exception was made in the case of Bishop Berggrav who, as Bishop of 
Oslo and unofficial spokesman of the Church, had always been particu- 
larly outspoken and courageous in his attitude to the Quisling authori- 
ties. He had already, in the autumn of 1941, been violently attacked 
for his uncompromising attitude, and for his refusal to take an active 
part in the Nazi crusade against Russia and Communism. He was now 
singled out for special attack, was officially “ deprived of all his 
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functions and dignities,’”’ and finally, with three other influential priests, 
sent toa concentration camp. The country was now in open revolt, and 
the authorities were alarmed, Mass arrests followed the refusal of all 
but a small minority of the teachers to retract their resignations, and 
more and more drastic measures were threatened against those clergy 
who supported the protest of the Bishops. In spite of this, it was _ 
reported in March that only twenty-seven out of the 2,000-odd priests — 
in the country have gone over to the Quisling government. 

On April rath more than a thousand priests planned to defy the 
QOuislings and preach as “ Free Clergy.’’ The Government threatened 
to close the churches and to arrest every priest who attempted to resist. 
A clash seemed inevitable, but at the last moment, as a result, it is 
rumoured, of intervention from Berlin, the Quislings retreated and the 
churches remained open, It is now also rumoured that the Germans 
have ordered the release of Bishop Berggrav. The significance of this 
German intervention in favour of a more lenient handling of the Church 
revolt is not as yet fully apparent. Do the Nazis fear that the resistance 
of the clergy will cause a general revolt in a country which they have 
never found easy to subdue, and at a time when Germany can least 
afford a diversion of that kind? Will the subtler methods of the 
Gestapo replace Quisling’s blundering mass-arrests ? Time will show, 
but the courage of the Norwegian clergy, who are clearly not prepared 
to sacrifice spiritual convictions to material security, has rightly earned 
the admiration of the whole of the free world. In these times of stress 
the Norwegian people has found in the Church a leader worthy of itself. 

KYRIL ZINOVIEFF, 


POLITICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


VIII. 


HE moving apologia of Prince Max of Baden, the last Imperial 
Chancellor, reveals a highly attractive personality. Called to the 
helm in September 1918, when the German front was collapsing, 
he discovered the situation to be even worse than he feared. “ I thought: 
I had been summoned at five minutes to twelve,” he wrote to his 
cousin the Grand Duke of Baden, ‘‘ but I found it was five minutes 
after.” His intention was to go to the limit of compromise in the 
exchanges with Washington, and to summon the German people to a 
‘desperate effort if the armistice terms appeared unendurable. It began 
to dawn on the nation, however, that there might be an easier way of 
escape. President Wilson had repeatedly declared that he was at war 
with a system, and his October notes plainly hinted that the Kaiser 
must go. The Chancellor, the heir to the throne of Baden and a 
monarchist by conviction as well as birth, strove to save the Imperial 
throne, The key tothe situation was in the hands of the Socialists, for, if 
they officially demanded the abdication of William IT and were rebuffed, 
they would withdraw from the Coalition and the Government would 
fall. He persuaded Ebert and Scheidemann to postpone the demand, 
and used the breathing space to urge the ruler to save his dynasty by 
abdication. Hindenburg, however, warned his master that the army 
might go to pieces if this advice were taken, and the Chancellor declined 
to force his sovereign’s hand. 
The mutiny at Kiel was the beginning of the end, but William II was 
resolved to yield to force alone. Even when, on November 8th, the 
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Chancellor at last telephoned : ‘‘ Your abdication is essential to avert 
civil war,” he refused to move. The threatened revolution in Berlin had 
been held back from November 8 till November 9, and on that historic 
day it was a race against time. At 9.15 a.m, the news was telephoned 
from Spa that the generals were about to inform their master that the 
army would not support him in a civil war. At 11 a message came that 
he had resolved to abdicate and that the formula would reach the 
capital in half an hour. Meanwhile the workers were pouring into the 
streets, and the deposition might be proclaimed at any moment. When 
the half-hour elapsed without the promised formula, Prince Max vainly 
endeavoured to reach the monarch by telephone. As a last chance of 
saving the monarchy, he announced that the Kaiser had decided to 
resign ; that the Chancellor would only remain in office till the questions 
involved in the resignation of the monarch, the renunciation of the 
Crown Prince, and the creation of a Regency were settled; that he 
intended to propose to the Regent the appointment of Ebert as Chan- 
cellor and the election of a Constituent Assembly by universal suffrage. 
This declaration was known at midday, but it came too late to affect 
events. At 2 p.m, Scheidemann proclaimed the Republic from the 
Reichstag building, and the Hohenzollern dynasty, after ruling for five 
centuries, was at an end. A few minutes later the promised announce- 
ment arrived, in which William II abdicated as Emperor but not as 
King of Prussia. This crazy formula was worthy of the ruler whose 
short-sighted obstinacy had frustrated the efforts of his patriotic Chan- 
cellor to save the dynasty. A Regency for his grandson might have 
prevented the Nazi revolution, for the republic aroused little enthusiasm 
in what Herder once described as the land of obedience. 

In her delightful volumes, The Story of My Life, Queen Marie of 
Roumania put her country on the map. The first describes the Courts 
of her grandmother, Queen Victoria, her uncle Alexander III, and her 
great-uncle, the childless Ernst, Duke of Coburg, whose heir was her 
father, the Duke of Edinburgh. The second contains a vivid picture of 
the Court at Bucharest when King Carol and Carmen Sylva were on the 
throne. For a woman throbbing with vitality and with ideas of her own 
it was torture to be kept in a gilded cage, though her respect for the 
ruler’s fine qualities steadily increased, Her husband, Prince Ferdinand, 
emerges as a kindly mediocrity, paralysed by his inferiority complex 
and overawed by his formidable uncle. With Roumania’s intervention 
in the Balkan conflict and the accession of Ferdinand in 1914 the author 
becomes a national figure. The third volume, fortified by copious 
extracts from the Queen’s diaries, gives a dramatic picture of the world 
war seen through Roumanian spectacles—the long hesitation of 
Bratiano, the plunge into the whirlpool in 1916, the collapse of the 
army, the dictated treaty, the re-entry into the struggle when the tide 
turned, the triumphant return to Bucharest. Throughout these tem- 
pestuous years the spirited, talented and beautiful Queen was the soul 
of the national defence. It was only now, after twenty years of residence, 
that she took Roumania to her heart ; in her own words, she felt herself 
the mother of an enormous family. When all the leading men in the 
country had virtually given up hope, she retained her faith in the 
triumph of the allies. At the end of 1915 Czernin, the Austrian Minister, 
told her that the fate of Roumania was in her hands, for the King would 
follow her advice. Now was the time to join the Central Powers: it 
was the last chance of coming in on the winning side. The Queen was 
reduced to tears, but her will was unbroken. ‘‘ You say my word would 
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be decisive. I do not know if this is true, but I do know that I cannot } 
act otherwise. I should die of grief if Roumania were to go to war against | 
England.”’ England, she reminded her importunate visitor, always won | 
the last battle. 

Two out of the many post-war Dictators have employed autobiog- | 
raphy as an instrument of propaganda. Mussolini compiled his record } 
at the suggestion of Richard Washburn Child, American Ambassador | 
in Rome 1921-4, who edited the manuscript and sung his praises in | 
an ecstatic Foreword. “It is all his, and so like him! ... I have a deep — 
affection for bim. . . . Curzon used to refer to him as that absurd man. | 
Time. has shown that he is both wise and humane. . . . In our time it | 
may be shrewdly forecast that no man will exhibit dimensions of 
permanent greatness equal to those of Mussolini.”” The volume thus © 
heralded by American trumpets and published in 1928 differs from | 
Mein Kampf in its brevity and its lack of ideological background. The — 
first time the Ambassador saw him, shortly before the march on Rome, f 
he inquired about his visitor’s programme. ‘‘ Work and discipline ” was 
the unhesitating reply. There is no word about race or the Jews, © 
nothing about a new gospel for mankind. It is more of a narrative and 
less of an academic discourse : for Mussolini’s philosophy we must turn — 
to his famous article on Fascism contributed to the Italian Encyclo- | 
pedia. It is in fact far less interesting both as a book and as a revela- 
tion of personality, and it enjoyed very limited success. Dictated in the 
brief intervals of a busy ruler’s life, it is a second-rate performance in 
comparison with Hitler’s maturely considered and frequently revised 
manifesto, Yet there are striking similarities. There is the same picture 
of the ignominious collapse of democracy, of the craving of a great 
people for a firm hand at the helm, of the emergence of a superman at 
the psychological moment, the same brazen self-confidence, the same 
shrill invective against all who stood in his way. No political apologia 
exudes a more childish conviction of infallibility. 

The larger half of the volume is devoted to the years of apprentice- 
ship and the struggle for power. How much is discreetly omitted in 
these seemingly artless pages, how much is transformed, we may learn 
from Megaro’s documented biography. No autobiography, however, 
wholly fails to reveal its author’s personality, and Mussolini has a 
dramatic story to tell. Evera fighter he knew hunger and imprisonment ; 
he was expelled from the Socialist party ; he fought duels ; he learned 
to fly; he was badly wounded in the war. He pays tributes to his 
‘parents, his wife, “‘a wise and excellent woman,” and his brother 
Arnaldo ; but he declares that no political friends ever had the slightest 
influence on him. Dictators are always lonely men. ‘‘ I found the crown 
lying in the mud,” remarked Napoleon ; ‘I picked it up and put it on 
my head.’’ According to Mussolini there was no rival for the first place 
when he and his Blackshirts marched on Rome. ‘‘ Nobody wanted the 
responsibility of power.” D’Annunzio is hailed as a forerunner of the 
national revival, but he had few followers. ‘“‘ The Fascisti are the 
aristocracy of Italy.’’ Fascism was ah insurrection of national dignity, 
the revolt of dynamic youth against moribund middle-class mediocrity. 
The old gang of Liberal Italy, Giolitti, Orlando, Bonomi, Facta, are 
dismissed with contempt while Nitti is pursued with cries of rancorous 
hate. The Socialists, the Populari, the Liberals, the Conservatives are 
all brushed disdainfully aside as out of date. He admits that Matteotti 
was murdered by Fascists, but explains that they were completely . 
outside the responsible elements of the party. After six years of power 
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he looks back with pride and forward with boundless confidence. ‘‘ Mine 
is a policy of peace. To-day in Italy we breathe the open air ; life is 
exposed to the light of day. I am forty-five and I feel the vigour of my 
work and my thought. I have annihilated in myself every egotism. I 
feel that all Italians understand and love me ; I know that only he is 
loved who leads without weakness, without deviation, with disinterested- 
ness and full faith.”” Such are the illusions of our supermen. 

Hitler’s autobiography, the last item on our list, is in a class by itself, 
for it was written several years before the author took the helm. Mein 
Kampf is thus a programme as well as a narrative. The first volume 
was dictated to his secretary, Rudolf Hess, during their brief imprison- 
ment after the Munich putsch of 1923, the second was composed after 
his release. Beginning with his boyhood near Linz, he describes in 
detail his experiences in Vienna, where he learned to hate Jews and 
Marxists and to dream of uniting Teutonic Austria with the Reich. 
The miove to Munich in 1912 was followed by volunteer service in the 
German army on’ the Western front. The granting of permission in 
response to his appeal is described as the happiest day of his life. The 
collapse of 1918, announced while he was suffering from gas in a Prussian 
hospital, inspired him with the determination to raise his adopted 
country from the dust. If he had heard of Chatham he would have 
adopted his proud words: “ I know that I can save my country, and I 
know that nobody else can.” On leaving the army he began his cam- 
paign in Munich and drew up the National Socialist programme in 
twenty-five points. In his own words, he discovered that he could speak. 
He describes the growth of his audiences, and on finding that two 
thousand people had come to hear him he was confident that the battle 
was won. Some day, he could not tell when, he would be not merely 
Chancellor but the effective ruler of his country. 

Metin Kampf is a curious mixture of idealism and fanaticism, sanity 
and rant. The first thing that strikes the reader is that it is the work of 
an ill-educated man, stuffed with undigested fragments of knowledge. 
Swallowing the fantastic nonsense of Gobineau and Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, Hitler bases the community of his dreams on the con- 
ception of racial purity. The Aryans, he tells us, are the builders of 
civilisation, the Jews its destroyers. When he speaks of the Jews, to 
whom he denies all virtues and all rights, he raves like a lunatic. Next 
to keeping the blood-stream pure comes the exaltation of country 
over town. Blood and soil! he cries. Let the maximum number of 
German citizens till the earth! He detests the life of the cities with their 
moral and intellectual temptations. In the noisy factories, the over- 
crowded tenements, the stuffy beer-houses, men talk, speculate, 
criticise, fall a prey to Socialist and Communist agitators. Let them 
live in the open air, in contact with nature, where there is room to 
breathe and to multiply! 

The third article is the doctrine of leadership, the guidance of the 
nation by a representative man instead of by transient Chancellors and 
dissolving coalitions. A steady course, he argues, can only be pursued 
when a single unchallengeable will is in control, acting in the interests 
of the nation but without asking its permission before decisions are 
taken. All parties in consequence must disappear except that to which 
the Leader belongs, and minorities must hold their tongue. In the 
interest of national strength the individual must give way to the state. 
Children must be brought up to profess the opinions of the Leader, 
whatever their parents may say. The place of woman is in the home, 
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her duty to have the maximum number of healthy children. Finally he 
summons his countrymen, when they have regained their armed ~ 
strength and secured an ally, to strike down France, the deadly enemy, | 
as a preliminary to the march into Southern Russia. When the book ~ 
was written he had no wish for colonies overseas : what he desired was — 
new territory in Europe, ‘‘ where the German peasant can breed ~ 
children.” The duty of diplomacy was to prepare the way for the 
titanic struggle on which the future of the nation depended. There is | 
no trace of the animosity against the Churches which he displayed | 
after his accession to power, though it is clearly revealed in Rauschning’s~ ; 
Hitler speaks. 

No more explosive work has appeared since Marx’s Capital, and all t 
other political apologias taken together have not enjoyed the circulation — 
or the influence of Mein Kampf. Millions of copies have been printed. i 
Selections are read aloud in Labour camps, and from the beginning of — 
1936 a copy was supplied to wedded couples of Aryan blood. ‘While — 
other political autobiographies have had to make their way by their 
own merits, Hitler has had the machinery of official propaganda to 
speed his offspring on its course. Among the books which have made 
history, however short our list, its place is assured; for the gospel of 
totalitarian government, rabid anti-Semitism and calculated aggression 
proclaimed when the author was a private citizen was carried out to the 
letter when he became the most powerful man in the world. It has been 
truly said that Mein Kampf never lets you down. 

Political autobiographies no longer occupy the honoured place as 
historical authorities which they held a century ago when Carlyle was — 
writing on the French Revolution. The argument that the actor must t 
know best what he had done, or attempted to do, breaks down again ~ 
and again when it is put to the test of contemporary evidence. Among | 
the memorable achievements of Ranke, the greatest of professional 
historians, none was more needed, and none was more fruitful, than his 
challenge to historical memoirs, and the critical analyses scattered 
through his sixty volumes are an essential part of an historian’s educa- 
tion, Written as a rule in old age or when the actor’s work is done, ~ 
sometimes with failing grip and often with inadequate documentary ~ 
material, the political apologia needs to be studied with exceptionally 


critical eyes. Even when the good faith of a witness is beyond cavil 
and he has nothing to conceal, tricks of memory are inevitable as 
the perspective changes with advancing years. It is almost always a 
case of Dichtung und Wahrheit. Add the tendencious omissions in most 
specimens of this type of literature, the deliberate or subconscious mis- — 
representation of individuals, situations and events, the urge to shift 
responsibility for errors on to other shoulders, the temptation both of 
great and small men to blow their own trumpet, and we shall begin to — 
realise that the ground under our feet is not nearly so solid as it appears. 
As Sainte-Beuve tersely remarks, Chacun n’ écrit que ce qui le sert. Only 
if contemporary records are at his disposal can the conscientious 
historian move with confident tread. The most dangerous guides are 
not those whose flaming vanity or priggish self-righteousness put the 
reader on guard from the start, but those who attempt to conceal their — 
bias behind a smokescreen of impartiality. 
G. P. Goocu. 
(Concluded). 


AGRICULTURE AND CIVILISATION. 


N considering the future of agriculture we are faced with one of a 
[sie of puzzles that are new to civilisation. Never before have we 

had to plan out in detail the future of our social and economic life, 
nor to convert such a plan into action. Moreover, never before has a 
nation been in a position to secure the necessary information on which 
a plan could be based. For it is only in the last eighty years or so that 
social, economic and financial history has been thoroughly examined, 
and it is only in the same period that the experiments made in this and 
other countries have been fully recorded. Even to-day this new know- 
ledge has hardly been absorbed into the teaching of the universities, 
much less into the mind of the public. Very few people even realise 
that if a social problem is to be solved, an exhaustive examination of 
all the available information is the first step. I propose, therefore, to 
outline the preliminary steps that should, in my view, be taken to solve 
any social problem. The first thing is to get two clear pictures in our 
minds : one to portray the form that social and economic life has taken 
in modern life ; the other, to show clearly the form of civilisation that 
it is wished to create for the future. With those two pictures in our 
minds we shall see where we are and what we have to aim at, and so 
be on the high road for action. Thereafter we have to decide what part 
agriculture and rural life should play in the new form of civilisation 
that we wish to create. 

Taking first the controlling facts of the present situation. There are 
certain primary needs of civilised life that fall into nine categories. 
The material needs—houses, food, clothing, water, light and heat ; and 
the spiritual needs—health, knowledge and happiness. To-day, thanks 
to the utilisation of power, created in the main by coal, electricity and 
oil, by the development of machinery and through our genius for 
organisation, we are in a position to provide the material needs, at any 
rate, with a very moderate use of human labour. The problem of 
production is solved or soon will be. Thus we have incidentally created 
unemployment, or, if the term is preferred, leisure. In the spiritual 
sphere we have also made great steps towards securing health and 
knowledge. Making life happy for all seems somehow to have escaped 
us. That being the position, our aim should be to secure that the energy 
available is so employed that everyone is provided with a sufficiency of 
these needs ; this is in part a problem of production, but far more of 
distribution. Finally, since we are controlled by a money economy and 
are likely to be for another generation at least, it has to be secured that 
everyone has sufficient money to pay for his share of this wealth. 

It these be not our aims we must start afresh and re-define them. 
But whatever they may be, we come ultimately to our special problemn— 
what part have agriculture and rural life to play in their attainment ? 
Here we may be baffled, for such exploration is a new feature in civilised 
life. It has never been done: we have no precedents. Such compre- 
hensive examination has been carried out for political problems and for 
problems of organisation, such as the building up of local government 
in the last century, but not for social problems. 

I venture to suggest a method of examination, and the analysis which 
follows is based on the method employed by the group, which may be 
conveniently called the realistic group, since its leaders are practical 
men and women with a realistic outlook, with which I have worked 
for the last twenty years. This method may be right or wrong, but it 
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certainly leads to results. We have, of course, to ascertain the main 
contemporary facts; but this does not help us very much, for the — 
agricultural, like every other social problem, is part of a living organism — 
—a growth—and we have to trace back growths to origins. If we 


ascertain the contemporary facts and trace the various problems to 
their origins, we shall get a true picture of the questions that we have 


to deal with. When this is done, we have next to apply constructive 
thinking—a rare art in these days—to the picture that has emerged. 


Finally, we shall do well to check our conclusions by reference to the 


various great constructive experiments relating to agriculture and — 


rural life that have been made in modern times, such as, for example, 
the reconstruction of agriculture in Central Europe after the last war, 
the organisation of non-profit-making agricultural banks in the last 
eighty years or so in Europe, India and elsewhere, and the functional 
organisation of the bacon trade in Denmark. It also helps our con- 


ger 


structive thinking to get into personal touch with the people who have 


carried out these and other constructive experiments. All this work 
has to be done with meticulous care, for a single error may vitiate 
conclusions, 

This method may seem unduly complicated : in practice it is singu- 


larly simple. It merely means that one has to get together all the © 


available information in both history and modern life, and then, with 
the picture so created and a vivid grasp of your general aims, to apply 


your creative imagination to provide a policy. I do not think that any 


group other than the realistic group adopt this method of approach. 
The most distinguished group engaged in the study of this problem, 
which may be conveniently called the University group, since most of 
its writers are University men, treat the problem in the main not as a 
problem in the character of civilisation, but as a contemporary problem 
in agriculture and land tenure. No clear impression of the form of the 
civilisation it is wished to create is given, nor is the part that agriculture 
has to play in civilised life defined. The problem is treated more as one 
of business and finance than as one in the life of humanity. 

These two groups, the realistic and the University, use entirely 
different methods of investigation of the material facts. They thus 
approach the problem from entirely different angles. It is not surprising 
that they come to entirely different conclusions, the realistic group 
advocating widespread development of agriculture, the University 
group severe limitation. 

We can now turn to our special problem: the place that agriculture 
should hold in the new civilisation that we are concerned in building up. 


And it may be well to begin by reiterating what I believe to be the basic - 


needs of civilisation. Pleasant homes to live in, an ample supply to all 
of nutritious, health-giving food, sufficiency of clothing, water, light 
and the heat required for comfort in our uncertain climate ; and also 
health, knowledge and happiness. These (with the exception of know- 
ledge) are what the people demanded when I was reconstructing 
civilisation in a devastated district in Central Europe after the first 
great war. I think these nine elements lie at the basis of all civilised life. 

The land developed as it should be will help us to provide these 
elements. Food, fresh and nutritious, wood through afforestation for 
building, wool and flax for clothing, flowers for happiness ; and also 
a life, if carried on under reasonable conditions, full of interest—which 
leads to happiness—a life in the sun and air, very different from coal- 
mining, which, we used to be told in the last century, was at the basis 
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of our economic life. Moreover, the agricultural life also helps to build 
_ up the art of constructive thinking, a special need to-day of intellectual 
_ life: it creates indeed a form of intelligence that is practical and does 
not run off to abstract ideas. Moreover, agriculture if restored will 
| provide employment, a very pressing post-war need. Life without 
_ employment is misery. The case for restoring agriculture, looked at 
from this angle, is so strong that the independent thinker cannot 
| imagine why it was ever allowed to decay and why there is such 
' powerful opposition to its reconstruction, 
| We shall therefore do well to consider what is the nature of the con- 
troversy that is now going on on this subject. Although there are many 
individuals, as, for example, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Professor 
_ Joad, and Mr, Massingham, who, for religious, romantic, philosophic or 
other reasons, support the restoration of agriculture to a leading posi- 
tion in the national life, there are only the two schools of thought or 
groups already referred to advocating specific detailed policies for 
agriculture after the war. These two groups have been for a good many 
_ years at open war, with the lobbies and committee-rooms of Parliament 
as their battle-field ; and in the pre-war period sometimes one seemed 
_ to be winning and sometimes the other. It is the policy of development 
that has been adopted in its details during the war, and there is every 
reason, to expect that the policy of limitation will be adopted after it is 
over. Both have what are substantially their text-books, which can be 
studied by everyone interested in the subject. It is, therefore, unneces- 
sary to detail their respective policies, but some comments can be made 
on certain aspects of their policies. The realistic group have come to the 
conclusion* that home agriculture should be rapidly developed until 
we have at least doubled our production, which was about 40 per cent. 
of our consumption before the war, and also doubled the number of 
workers on the land, about a million before the war. This was the 
objective adopted by Colonel Walter Elliot when he was Minister of 
Agriculture. The University group, on the other hand, consider that 
production should be limited primarily to those things, such as milk, 
fresh fruit, vegetables, and to a less degree poultry and eggs, that we 
cannot easily secure from abroad ; and that our main food supplies 
should be derived from overseas. Moreover, it appears to be the view 
of this group that it should not be part of our national policy to increase 
the number of workers on the land. 

This raises at once the central problem of the relation of agriculture 
to employment, which may be taken as a typical example of the 
difference of outlook that characterises the two groups. There are 
many theoretical ways of dealing with the unemployment problem : 
agriculture provides a practical one. The issue here is perfectly clear. 
The realists say that to a very large extent unemployment, though it 
appears in the towns, was born in the villages, It arose in large part 
from the decadence of agriculture, which for a century drove the country 
workers to the towns and industrial centres, where the rosy-faced men 
came in at the top of the labour market—in the last century I investi- 
gated in town and country scores of typical cases—but crushed down the 
weaker city workers and thus took a large part in creating not only un- 
employment but also slums, poverty and misery: between the two wars 
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* See The Revival of Agriculture, A Constructive Policy for Britain, Allen & Unwin, 
6d 


39. 6d, 
t See British Agriculture. The Principles of Future Policy. Longman. 128. 6d,; also 
in the Penguin Series, 
VOL, CLXI, 23 
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the agricultural decadence was reflected in a million workers permanently 


unemployed. Opponents of the restoration policy reply that, whatever 
the facts of the past, agriculture must not be utilised to create employ-— 
ment. Behind this controversy lies the question thus propounded by ~ 
the Archbishop of Canterbury: “Is it reasonable to set unemployed © 


labour to work on land and on unused material to meet unsatisfied 
wants? And if not, why not?” 


Interlocked with this question comes the whole problem of locality 
in production. The realists admit that, after the war, if we import food ~ 


into this country which we are well qualified to produce ourselves, we 


shall develop an export trade ; whilst if we produce it ourselves we 
build up a home trade on as large a scale as the export trade that is or 
might be destroyed, and also create employment in agriculture. 

To this comes the reply: ‘‘ Your food will cost you more.” The 
realists answer that the retail price of home-produced food lies more in 


distribution than production : that distribution before the war cost on — 
an average about 60 per cent. of the retail price, and that if it were © 


organised on the functional system this percentage might well be 
reduced to 40 per cent. It would then, it is thought, be possible to pay 
the farmer a fair wholesale price sufficient to secure a minimum wage 
of £3 a week to the labourer without raising retail prices. Moreover, to 


be logical, we should add to the price paid for imported food that we — 


could produce at home the cost to the nation of the unemployment 


created by theimportations. Finally, evenif direct subsidies to agriculture 
were needed as a temporary measure, it might be better to subsidise — 


agriculturists than to be compelled to subsidise by unemployment 
benefit the out-of-works. It might be even better to subsidise con- 
sumption by family or similar allowances. 

Then may come the comment. This is really at bottom a conflict of 


Nationalism and Internationalism ; those who advocate the developing — 


of home agriculture are not concerned with the interests of the larger 
world. There is a reply to this. There is no real conflict between 
Nationalism and Internationalism: they are supplementary issues. 
Moreover, other countries have, in fact, not benefited, but have 
suffered profoundly from the decadence of English agriculture. In the 
struggle for the market so created the fertility of enormous areas of 
land in many parts of the world was destroyed, agricultural populations 
impoverished; whilst the natural economic development of such 
countries was partly paralysed. All nations, in fact, suffered together. 
. The controversy about the relation of agriculture to employment is 
only one of a long series of differences between the two groups arising 
primarily from a difference in knowledge and outlook. If a true policy 
for agriculture is to be found, all these questions must be examined 
objectively by independent thinkers. When this is done, we shall be 
in a position to decide on the place of agriculture in civilisation. 
MONTAGUE FORDHAM. 


KOREA AND THE FUTURE. 


YING less than a hundred and forty miles from the main islands 
of Japan, and possessing a population of about twenty-five 
millions, all of them fanatically anti-Japanese, is the peninsula 

of Korea. It is the weakest spot in Japan’s imperial system, and it is 
the place where the first signs of the break-up of Japan’s slave-empire 
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will make their appearance. At the present moment the Koreans are 
to all outward appearances passive, but the Japanese know that behind 
that passivity is hatred, and the determination to obtain revenge for 
the brutalities of the last thirty years. When the Japanese are enmeshed 
in difficulties of their own creation, they know that a nation in revolt 
will spring up behind them to complete their overthrow. Already there 
are many experienced Korean volunteers fighting with the Chinese 
Nationalists. Those volunteers will play a leading part in the liberation 
of their ancient kingdom. 

For several centuries Korea has been the object of Japanese ambi- 
tions. In ancient times, many Koreans, as well as Chinese, settled in 
Japan, bringing Buddhism, culture, and craftsmanship. Many of 
Japan’s ruling families to-day owe their existence to some early Korean 
adventurer ; but the kingdom itself remained within the Chinese orbit 
down to the end of the nineteenth century. The Chinese exercised a 
vague suzerainty over the kingdom, which expressed itself in the 
ceremonial recognition of each successive Korean king, and in periodic 
tribute-bearing embassies from Seoul to Peking. Into this stable 
system there irrupted, in 1592, Japanese armies under one of Japan’s 
greatest militarists, Hideyoshi. The kingdom was quickly overrun, 
and the Japanese crossed the Yalu River into Manchuria. After some 
early successes, however, they were forced back by the Chinese into 
Korea, and on the death of Hideyoshi, in 1598, the Japanese withdrew, 
Korea becoming once again a State, internally independent, but 
externally recognising China’s overlordship. 

This relationship continued unbroken until the nineteenth century, 
when European merchants obtained the same trading privileges in 
Korea as they enjoyed in Chinal; but beyond this, relations with the 
outside world languished, although French, Americans, and Germans, 
in turn, attempted to secure diplomatic representation at the Korean 
capital. Whilst Western nations hesitated, however, Japan acted. 
Having taken the first steps in the modernisation of her army, navy 
and administration, she imposed a treaty of commerce upon Korea in 
1876, Chinese suzerainty being completely ignored. In this way a 
Japanese representative was established at the Korean court, and the 
way was paved for frequent interference in Korean affairs. In 1882 
there were anti- Japanese riots, and both China and Japan sent troops 
to restore order. For a time, it seemed as though the two countries were 
about to go to war for the control of Korea, but the danger was tem- 
porarily averted. The Chinese, however, had become aware of the 
extent of Japanese designs in the peninsula, and in the years following 
the riots they sought-to secure control of Korean affairs, sending for 
that purpose one of their ablest representatives as Resident at Seoul. 
This was none other than Yuan Shih-kai, who played a leading part in 
the Chinese Revolution, and who became the first President of the 
Chinese Republic. At this point Russia became active in Korean 
affairs, following her first steps to gain control of Manchuria. A scheme: 
was prepared whereby the Korean army was to be reorganised under 
Russian tutelage. Both China. and Japan were alarmed by this intru- 
sion, and so was Great Britain at the threat of this further expansion 
of her principal Asiatic rival. Under the combined pressure of Great 
Britain, China and Japan, Korea repudiated the agreement with Russia. 

In the decade between 1885 and 1895 Korea was the scene of a great 
deal of intricate diplomacy. The Koreans themselves, backed by some 
foreign advisers, wished to make their kingdom entirely independent. 
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Many wished to go further and to modernise the kingdom completely. | 
In this they were resisted by the reactionary court party. The 
Chinese Resident naturally wished to make Chinese control effective. 
The Japanese were already preparing the way for annexation, and 
Russia wished to make the kingdom a Russian dependency. Great 
Britain and the United States wavered between a policy of supporting 
Korean independence and one of strengthening China in Korea. Both — 
wished to procure the opening of Korea completely to foreign trade. — 
Korean politicians played off the Powers one against the other. For 
the moment, however, Russia was content to await the issue of the 
struggle between Japan and China, more especially since China would 
be compelled to rely increasingly upon her for aid against Japan. 
Finally, the United States had made it painfully clear, both at the 
Korean Court and in Peking, that in no circumstances would she be 
drawn into a war in defence of Korean independence. 

Early in 1894, the Korean Government was faced with a formidable 
insurrection by a secret society known as the Tonghaks. This society 
was intensely anti-foreign, but was ultimately directed to the destruc- 
tion of Chinese suzerainty. The Korean Court appealed to Peking for 
assistance, and Chinese troops were sent to Korea to put down the 
rebellion. Japan replied by sending an army, nominally to protect — 
Japanese interests. This time, the conflict could no longer be avoided. 
The Sino-Japanese War was thus fought exclusively over the Korean 
question. It resulted in the decisive defeat of China, and by the Treaty 
of Shimonoseki, 1895, which concluded the war, Korea was declared to 
be independent. This, however, was generally understood to be merely 
a step along the road to annexation by Japan. 

Nevertheless, even after the defeat of China, there was still Russia 
to be reckoned with. Japan had also sought to secure by the peace 
treaty the cession of the Liaotung Peninsula in South Manchuria. 
Combined action by Russia, Germany and France compelled her to 
relinquish this, and shortly afterwards Russia obtained a lease of it, 
preparatory to establishing a great naval base at Port Arthur. This 
coincided with a reassertion of Russian influence at the Korean Court, 
which Japan viewed with increasing concern. She therefore prepared 
for a fresh war, this time with Russia, the object again being the control 
of Korea. No doubt the outbreak of this war was retarded by the Boxer 
Rebellion, but Japan.made her preparations with very great thorough- 
ness. They were complete by 1904, whereupon Japan demanded that 
“Russia should remove her troops from various Manchurian cities which 
she had occupied since the Boxer Rebellion. Whilst the negotiations 
were still in progress, Japan struck at the Russian fleet at Port Arthur 
and crippled it. Having in this way secured naval mastery in the China 
Sea, Japan was able to move her troops about almost as she pleased. 
Russia, therefore, suffered a succession of defeats, and was compelled 
to make peace, relinquishing at once her designs in Korea, her naval 
base at Port Arthur, and her control of South Manchuria. There being 
no further obstacle, Japan suppressed Korean independence in 1910, 

annexing the kingdom to the Japanese Empire. 

This brief summary of the international relations of Korea emphasises 
the weaknesses of Anglo-American policy in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. Though in general agreement over principles of 
Far Eastern policy, the two powers pursued distinct foreign policies, 
without any clear idea of the objective they wished to achieve. Firm 
support of Korean independence between 1870 and 1880 might have 
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averted both Russian and Japanese domination. Equally, firm support 
of Chinese suzerainty might have achieved a similar result. Irresolution 
compelled both Powers to stand idly by, whilst Japan separated her 
antagonists and defeated them in turn. 

The Koreans themselves have passed through several phases in their 
struggle for independence. Prior to the Sino-Japanese War, their anti- 
foreignism resembled that of the Chinese, with whom racial and cultural 
links have always been close. Impending disaster strengthened revolu- 
tionary movements promoted by secret societies. Later, the Chinese 
and the Russian Revolutions have supplied inspiration to the Korean 
revolutionaries. Although there was little for Korea to hope for in the 
Peace Settlement which followed the War of 1914-18, that war gave 
great impetus to the Korean independence movement through its 
emphasis upon national self-determination. Korea appeared to provide 
an Asiatic counterpart to Poland, and if Poland could recover her 
independence after partition and lengthy foreign rule, so could Korea. 
Nationalist leaders, drawn from members of the middle and former 
official classes, therefore began to organise independence movements 
from the foreign concessions in China and from Hawaii. Thus, a Korean 
Provisional Government was organised in the French Concession at 
Shanghai, and a democratic constitution was drafted. The Russian 
Revolution, however, gave a new turn to revolutionary activity. 
Young Koreans visited the Maritime Province of Siberia, and some even 
went as far as Moscow. These have organised underground movements 
in Korea, pledged to active measures against the Japanese oppressors, 
and there has been an unending succession of explosions and assassina- 
tions in Korea, due to the activities of these organisations. The Soviet 
to-day is as interested in Korea as Tsarist Russia ever was, and looks 
to the eventual establishment of a Korean Soviet Republic, following 
the defeat of Japan. It is significant that Korean Communists work in 
association with Japanese Communists in their opposition to Japan’s 
Fascist rulers. 

And what of Korea itself under Japanese rule ? Here Japan’s record 
is one of unredeemed failure. Her one object has been to stamp out 
every vestige of Korea’s separate national existence. To such an extent 
has this been done that something like quarter of a million Koreans are 
arrested annually for political offences. Detection of these employs a 
Japanese police force of over 20,000 men. All public offices are occupied 
by Japanese, and the licence of the Korean administration is required 
(and is usually refused) before a Korean can open a factory. To-day, 
Japan cannot raise a single Korean regiment. On the few occasions 
when Koreans have been included in the Japanese army, they have 
mutinied on the first available opportunity. There is only one university 
in Korea, the University of Seoul. Of 700 students, three-quarters are 
Japanese. The remainder are denationalised candidates for minor 
posts. There is not even a shadow Korean administration. The ultimate 
authority in the peninsula is the Japanese army, which controls 
everything. 

On the other hand, Japan “has spared no effort to use Korea as a 
reservoir of slave-labour. The bulk of Korea’s population are small 
farmers, each cultivating an average of rather less than four acres. The 
former peasant-proprietors are being steadily squeezed out through the 
exactions of Japanese moneylenders. Many of the poorer peasants are 
being encouraged to settle in Manchuria, where about a million have 
emigrated. So low is their standard of living that even the Chinese 
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cannot compete with them. Until recently, there was friction between 
Chinese and Koreans, fostered by the Japanese, but that is now a thing 


of the past. Both races to-day combine against the common oppressor. ~ 


Koreans are also recruited to perform the roughest of labour in Japan, 
such as roadmaking. Whilst there, they enjoy no rights of any kind ; 
they are herded together like cattle, and their women and children are 
frequently raided for the service of Japanese brothels. Following the 
disastrous earthquake of 1923, the Japanese raised the cry that the 
Koreans (in Japan) were revolting, and some thousands, all of them 
unarmed, were massacred before sanity returned. 

Korea is rich in minerals, and since 1937 the Japanese have worked 
these extensively, in preparation for the present war. When Korea has 
recovered her independence, she could have a well-balanced economy, 
with heavy industries and agriculture suitably developed. 


The United Nations must pay careful attention to developments in 


Korea. An early opportunity ought to be taken to declare that the 
restoration of Korea’s independence is one of their war aims, and no 
opportunity should be lost to attract Korean volunteers in increasing 


numbers, or to foster Korea’s inflexible determination to expel the | 


oppressor. When an allied offensive in the Pacific at last takes shape, 
Korea will be the obvious base from which to strike down the most 
ruthless tyranny which the modern world has produced. 

GEORGE W. KEETON. 


HAIFA, RAILWAY JUNCTION OF 
THREE CONTINENTS. 


HE news has been released from the Middle East that a railway 

is being built rapidly from Haifa to Tripoli in Syria, to link the 
Egyptian and Palestine railway system with the Turkish. 
Tripoli is the terminus of a branch line which connects through Homs with 
the main Ottoman railways, running fan-wise from the Bosphorus to 
the borders of Iraq on the south, and to Batum and Tiflis in the U.S.S.R. 


on the north. The linking of the two systems is an old project dating ~ 


from the end of the last war. It was then proposed to carry the line, 
which Allenby’s army had constructed from the banks of the Suez 
Canal to Haifa, along the Syrian coast to Tripoli. But the project was 
put aside, as was also a project for which a survey was made to connect 
Haifa with Baghdad by a railway. Hitherto passengers coming over- 
land from Europe to Palestine and Egypt have travelled, if they wished, 
without change of carriage, from Calais as far as Tripoli. But there 
they had to be transferred into motor-cars, to drive down the 150 miles 
of road to the principal port of Palestine. At Haifa they have been able 
to take to the train again, and proceed down the Plain of Sharon and 
across the desert of Sinai to Kantara on the Suez Canal. There, if they 
chose to stay in the carriage, they could be ferried across the canal, to 
be hitched on to the Egyptian train which would take them to Cairo, 
Luxor, Assuan and Khartoum. 

The coastal road, which runs from Tripoli in Northern Syria to Rafa 
on the southern frontier of Palestine, is one of the great military high- 
ways of history—the Via Victorum; and it passes along the most 
beautiful stretches of the Riviera of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
Sometimes it is skirting the bays of the Phoenician coast ; sometimes 
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it runs along the firm sands ; sometimes it climbs two thousand feet up 
the chalk cliffs that rise sheer from the sea ; sometimes it runs for miles 
along the rich alluvial plain. Sometimes it crosses swift rivers of the 
Bible story, the Litany, the river of Adonis, now called Nahr Ibrahim, 
“that ancient brook Kishon,’’ where Sisera’s hosts were routed. But 
throughout its course it goes through scenes stored with history. Along 
it the conquerors have passed, from the earliest Pharaohs to Allenby ; 
along it Hittites, Egyptians, Assyrians, Phoenicians, Philistines, Greeks, 
Romans, Crusaders and Turks have made their fortresses ; along it are 
strewn some of the most ancient monuments of mankind, By its side 
are the oldest centres of maritime commerce ; Tyre and Sidon, Byblos 
and Botrys, of which we read in the Bible and Homer. The railway 
then, which is now being laid, will have a romantic appeal, not less 
significant than its strategic value in linking up by an iron road Europe, 
Asia and Africa. We may consider, in turn, the scene through which it 
is being laid, and its place in the railway systems of the Orient. 

Haifa, from which it starts, has become, since the last war, an im- 
portant naval and mercantile port, the outlet of the pipeline which 
brings oil from the rich Mosul oilfield over 600 miles to the sea. It has 
been equipped with a modern harbour and it is the hub of the industry 
of Palestine. With all this.development it is yet a beautiful city, part 
climbing, part nestling under the Carmel ridge; and its industrial 
suburbs spread around the crescent bay to Acre. The Turks already 
before the last war had built a railway from Haifa to the Crusader 
fortress at the north end of the Bay, which still keeps intact its medieval 
walls and is unspoilt by any modern intrusion. Then the road runs 
along a lovely and fruitful plain now dotted with young Jewish settle- 
ments. One of them is a village inhabited by a group of German Jews 
who were farmers for generations in Wurttemberg, and have brought 
to their new home the neatness and the scientific culture of their old. 
Close to their home is the shrine of the Persian Bahais, the former 
residence and the burial-place of Abdul-Baha, which is set in a lovely 
Persian garden. A little way from the road you see here and there ruins 
of crusader castles, outstanding amongst them, the Keep of Montfort. 
Then climbing the lower spurs of the mountains of Galilee the road 
comes to the border of Syria at the historic Ladder of Tyre. The Arabs 
call it Ras el Nakura, meaning the headland of entry. The name goes 
back to the Tel el Amarna letters of the Egyptian Pharaoh’s royal 
archives, written 1,500 years before the Christian era. The white cliffs 
rise sheer to a height of 800 ft., and the headland is to-day literally a 
portal; for on the Syria-Palestine frontier the road is barred by a gate at 
which the motor-car is admitted for examination. 

On the other side of the headland we enter the Republic of the 
Lebanon. In place of the Moslem fellah or Jewish pioneer of Palestine 
we have the Christian planter and merchant, the descendants of the 
Phoenicians. The next stages on the road are the most famous of all the 
Phoenician strongholds, Tyre and Sidon. Tyre, thecity whose merchants 
were Princes, indeed, lies aloof from the road, solitary by the sea, and is 
to-day a fishing village, no longer boasting port ormaritime trade. A relic 
of its former majesty is a stone pyramid, by the wayside, reputed to be 
the tomb of King Hiram. Sidon, however, is still a busy teeming town 
with a large fruit market, and the road runs through it. The Phoenician 
city has yielded to the excavator a vast necropolis from which came 
some of the most perfect works of art of the Hellenistic era. The 
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Tomb of Alexander now adorns the Museum of Stamboul, but many 
other sculptured sarcophagi are preserved in a local museum. 

Crossing the rapid rivers that rush down from the mountains of the ” 
Lebanon, the road comes to Beirut, which also was a Phoenician 
harbour, but became more famous in the Roman Empire as Berytus, 
an outpost of Latin culture in the Hellenised Orient. To-day it is the 
seat of two universities, one established by the French Jesuits, the 
other by American Protestants. Both are important centres of Western 
learning for all the peoples of the Middle East, turning out doctors, 
dentists, teachers and administrators. After leaving Beirut, the road 
continues along a narrow plain, skirting the Plain of Djuni, where the 
English Admiral Napier 100 years ago destroyed the fleet of the 
Egyptian Pasha Suleiman when he threatened invasion of the Turkish 
dominions. At the end of the Bay it crosses the bridge over the Nahr el 
Kelb, the Dog River, of which the Gorge gives the clearest image of the 
passage of civilisation. The rock walls which form the banks of the 
river are turned into a monumental picture. “‘ The passing conquerors 
have made the lily-sprinkled rocks their visitors’ book.” They have 
inscribed their deeds on some thirty tablets. Egyptian and Assyrian 
inscriptions are panelled on the hillside in hieroglyphic and cuneiform 
script. Here is the seal of Rameses, here the signet of Shalmaneser and ~ 
Sennacherib. Here:Marcus Aurelius recorded the building of a new 
road. Here the Franks and the Saracens inscribed, but not so indelibly, 
their names and exploits. Here in more modern times the French, who 
in 1860 sent an expedition to protect the Christians against the Druses, 
obliterating one of the inscriptions of Rameses, proudly proclaimed in 
its place their own achievements. Here the Indian division of Allenby’s 
army recorded its passage, and here finally the first French Governor, 
General Gouraud, described for posterity his rebuilding of the road and 
bridge. 

The Lebanese Riviera is perhaps the most beautiful stretch of the 
way ; and it is not less rich in history than the southern half of the road. 
Northwards from the Dog River the highway mounts the terraced hills, 
and crosses the river which was sacred to Adonis and Aphrodite—as 
Astarte the Queen of Heaven became in the Hellenistic Age. The 
banks of that stream in pagan days were lined with temples, like the 
banks of the Ganges to-day. The man-made buildings have disappeared, 
but the beauty of the Gorge and the red stream that was believed to be 
the blood of Adonis remain. Mounting the rocky cliff again, we come 
to the excavated relics of a town, older even than the Phoenician cities, 
and one of the earliest land-marks in the story of humanity. That is 
Byblos, which 3,000 B.c. was an Egyptian colony owing allegiance to 
the Pharaohs who built the first Pyramids. To-day it is known as 
Jebail, but its Greek name gave to the world the word “ bible.” The 
paper that came from the region was called by the Greeks after the 
place, and the book made from the paper was Biblion. 

Byblos, like Sidon, has given up to the archeologist a wealth of 
inscriptions, statues, pottery and jewellery, which is comparable with — 
the treasure of Egyptian Thebes and Luxor. It is on the other side of 
Jebail that the road has to mount its highest point, some thousands of 
feet above the sea ; and it is here that the railway will have to surmount 
its greatest engineering difficulty, the boring of a tunnel through the 
mountain’s side. That work is being done, fittingly enough, by workers 
who come from Africa as well as from Syria and from England. The 
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labourers symbolise in their joint work on this engineering task the 
joining of the three Continents which the railway will achieve. 

Before it reaches Tripoli, the road passes one more famous city now 
known as Batrun, the Phcenician Botrys, and a fortress of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Tripoli itself, though it has a Greek name meaning a triple city, 
was, before the Hellenistic period, a stronghold of the Phcenicians. It 
was a federal centre of three of their towns ; and remained a great place 
of commerce and also of learning in the Roman and Byzantine Empires. 
It was, too, a centre of a large Jewish population ; and when the 
Crusaders captured Tyre, it became the centre of the Jewish Academy 
in exile from the Holy Land. To-day Tripoli, like Haifa, is an outlet 
of a branch of the pipeline from the oilfields of Mosul. But after the 
collapse of France in 1940, we had to see to it that the oil-supply was 
cut off from the Lebanese port. 

And now about the railway link. Haifa is already an important 
railway junction. The Palestine and Sinai Railway, as it is still called, 
there meets the Hedjaz line built by the Turkish Sultan Abdul Hamid, 
partly as a pilgrim route from the Ottoman Empire to Mecca and 
Medina, and partly as a strategic link between Turkey and Arabia. 
That railway is to-day a Moslem Wakf or charitable endowment, and 
its administration in peace time is supervised by Moslem representatives 
from Palestine, Transjordan, Syria and Saudi Arabia. The southern 
part of it has not been restored from its ruin by Lawrence and his 
Arabs ; but the section which runs from Haifa to Damascus is busy. 
So too is the portion which runs south from Deraa, the junction station 
of that branch with the main line, and passes through Transjordan to 
Arabia Infelix. 

At Beirut the new coastal line will meet another railway running 
east to Damascus. It is the oldest line in this part of the world, built 
by French concessionaires seventy years ago, and linking the principal 
towns of Syria with the coast. It is a mountain track that passes over 
the Lebanon ranges at a height of 5,000 feet ; and it has a narrow 
gauge and for that reason cannot be a link between the trunk systems. 
Half-way in its course, at the Rayak station, it meets the meter gauge 
line that does join up with the old Turkish system built before the last 
war and connecting Syrian Homs, Hama and Aleppo to Nisibin and 
Adana. At Rayak there has to be a change of carriage because of the 
difference of gauge. At Tripoli itself the line meets a third branch, 
running from west to east and linking with the main railways. It is 
another French enterprise, joining Homs in the valley of the Orontes 
with the port of Tripoli, and passing in its steep course under the greatest 
of all Crusader castles in Syria, Kalat el Hosn. It is down this line with 
its normal gauge that the trains have come from Anatolia since the 
Taurus range was pierced by great tunnels. The Turkish train travels 
two days from Skutari on the east shores of the Bosphorus to the 
Pheenician coast. After the war the carriage on the broad-gauge railway, 
coming from western Europe right across the continent to Stamboul, 
then carried by a ferry across the Bosphorus, and resuming its course 
from Skutari across the mountains and plains of Anatolia to Syria, 
will be able to pass on unbrokenly by the Phcenician coast to Haifa. 
From Haifa again, and still unbrokenly, it will pass along the plain of 
Sharon and the way of the Philistines, across the sands of Sinai to the 
delta of the Nile at Cairo. From the capital of Egypt it may continue 
alongside the 2,000 miles of the Nile to the heart of Africa. The 
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immediate war-time purpose of the 150 miles of railway now being laid 
is to provide a strong passage between our bastions in the Middle Hast 
and Turkey and our Russian ally. But when the war is over, this line 
will be the nodal link in a system which will stretch from Calais to 
Cairo, and from Cairo in due time to the Cape. It will help to bind 
together in a more secure and more united world Europe, Asia and 
Africa. 
NorMAN BENTWICH. 


THE BRITISH WAR REFUGEE. 


MONG the sociological problems created by the war is that of 
Ae own refugees from the Continent. Had it not been for the 
proceeds of Sir Nevile Henderson’s broadcast in June 1940 for 
his British War Refugees Fund, his own munificent contributions, and 
the very material aid and self-sacrificing labour of the chairman, the 
Countess of Iveagh, and her committee, their lot would indeed have been 
pitiable. What could be done by the Fund was done, and the assistance 
included education, financing students to complete their studies and 
medical men and dentists to take British degrees ; medical, surgical and 
dental aid, granting loans, furniture, clothing, travelling expenses, 
convalescence costs, pensions for the old and infirm, English lessons, 
et hoc genus omne. In addition, the Assistance Boards’ grants were 
supplemented, and considerable sums earmarked for future commit- 
ments (schooling, pensions, etc.). 

Subsidiary social service bodies, such as the Committee for British 
Subjects Evacuated from France, various refugee committees, the 
L.C.C., Personal Service League, the Citizens’ Advice Bureaux, the 
ubiquitous Charity Organisation Society and similar bodies, co-operated 
with the B.W.R.F. The L.C.C. and Women’s Voluntary Service were of 
great assistance in providing billets, railway fares and advice. Close 
co-ordination was established between the B.W.R.F. and the C.O.S. 

Over £47,000 were collected by the B.W.R.F., and devoted to 
ameliorating the lot of our refugees. According to a statement made by 
Mr. Morrison in Parliament towards the end of last year, the Government 
allocated £857,526 to alien refiigees from Nazi oppression between 
January 1940 and October 31st, 1941. Of this, {102,485 was handed to 
the Christian Council’ for Alien Refugees. Thus the complaints of 
British refugees that aliens are treated better certainly has a semblance 
of justification till one remembers that the Assistance Board has con- 
tributed large sums towards helping British refugees. There were also 
the huge proceeds accruing from the Lord Baldwin’s Fund, so that it 
would appear over {1,500,000 was spent on German and Austrian 
refugees. Other foreign refugees, such as the Czechs, Poles, French, 
Norwegians, have their own funds. 

The British war refugees still remain a problem after all that has been 
done and said, the more so as their number will be at least doubled 
-after the war, and no central government body to deal with them has 
been set up. They remain a problem because of inherent difficulties 
which cannot be solved merely by cash and sympathy. 

It is necessary to define what has generally come to be accepted by 
the term British War Refugee. It does not include Palestinians 
because they are not British subjects; nor does it stand for Maltese 
and Gibraltese. They are evacuees to this country in charge of the 
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Maltese Trade Commissioner, the Colonial Office, the B.W.R.F, (to a 
limited extent) and the C.O,5, (to a great extent), It is surprising they 
were sent here rather than to one of the African colonies or the West 
Indies with their more suitable climate and living conditions, Some 
have become the victims of tuberculosis. 

As the problem of the British War Refugee has been set by Britishers 
from enemy lands, or such invaded by the enemy, one might presume 
that the Channel Islanders should be included, However, they have 
their own Committee (the Channel Islanders Refugee Committee), and 
their dreadful pilgrimage was not made with the intention of establish- 
ing themselves here. They moved as evacuees from one part of the 
British Isles toanother, This was forthe duration only. Theuncharitable 
and fallacious argument that they lived on the Islands to escape high 
taxation is nonsensical and mendacious, the more so as the majority 
were born there, nor does that argument apply to British War Refugees 
from the Continent, True, there may be a few who presumed they could 
live cheaper abroad, and many Britishers were in the South of Irance 
and similar warm latitudes solely for reasons of health, Since the last 
war, taxation in foreign countries has vied with our own, and further 
raises contribution on much lower incomes than here, The argument : 
“ Doesn’t the war prove you should have stayed at home ? '’ is sophistie, 
does not take into account all those who foster our foreign trade, spread 
our language and knowledge of our civilisation, act as agents, journalists, 
study languages, music, art, and work at Continental universities, 
Diplomats, of course, do not come under the heading of refugees, 
though many lost their belongings, but consular officers, in as far as 
they were not on the establishment, do, and some are now on the dole, 

The term refugee has come to have an unfortunate and misleading 
connotation because a few years before the outbreak of this war it was 
associated with alien Jews fleeing to us for shelter from racial and 
religious persecution, Parenthetically remarked, there were many 
British Jews driven out by the Germans before the war for whom little 
or nothing was done and no organisation set up to succour, Nor did 
they come within the scope of the Prevention and Relief of Distress 
Regulations (September 1939) which empowers the Assistance Boards to 
make grants to British War Refugees who lost their employment or 
were deprived of their normal means of livelihood by reagon of the war. 
A foreign Jew can obtain help from Bloomsbury House and the special 
funds allocated by the Government to assist them, The British Jew, 
unless he be a war refugee, and not a victim of Nazi persecution, can 
apply to the Jewish Board of Guardians whose means are limited, or go 
on the dole. 

A result of the publicity of the Baldwin Fund was to arouse con- 

troversy and even adverse criticism, The term refugee became some- 
what tarnished and to be associated practically solely with Germans 
and Austrians, just as during the last war it was applied nearly exclu- 
sively to Belgians, So much so is the word refugee now misinterpreted 
that Assistance Boards and Labour Exchanges first coming into touch 
with British war refugees presume that they are aliens, This has 
sometimes proved an advantage because, as such, they were billeted 
free. Among the public the remark; “ Didn't know there was such a 
thing as a British refugee!’ or: ‘ What 75 a British Refugee ?’’ is 
common. Indeed, it is often difficult for our refugee to convince people 
he is not a foreigner or a fifth-columnist, 

The British war refugee himself feels like a poor relation, wanted by 
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nobody, unless his financial position is assured, which is mostly not the 


. 


case, otherwise he would not be considered as a bona-fide refugee. 


True, he may be possessed of ample means in the country he left, and 
also have assets frozen in various countries. A wife’s or husband’s, 
parent’s or child’s property is frozen in this country if they are in enemy 


or enemy occupied lands, and thus their relations who managed to © 
escape here are unable to draw on it, except in very exceptional cases. 


Naturally, insurance policies abroad lapse; debts, rents, taxes, etc., 
are not paid, as this would be “ giving comfort to the enemy,” so their 
property is seized and sold. This gives the enemy more comfort. 
Estimates show the average income of a refugee family from the 
Continent to have been {450-{500 per annum, a sum that had con- 
siderably more purchasing power there than here. No complete 
statistics of the number of British war refugees have been collected, 
nor those known published. Fifteen thousand is a conservative 
estimate. It would be more if Britishers from the Balkans and the rest 
of the war zones had reached us, or if all of those collected in Lisbon 
could obtain transportation. It would be greatly augmented if all who 
were in enemy lands or enemy invaded lands could have got out in time. 


i 
x 


Three to four thousand have been dealt with by the British War — 


Refugees Fund. The Committee for British Subjects evacuated from 
France has listed 5,000, but there is overlapping here with the B.W.R.F. 
The rest will either have found their feet, are being looked after by 
friends or relations, have means here, or may need help but have not 
known where to get it beyond, perhaps, the dole. Refugees have been 
arriving almost every fortnight from Portugal, where Britishers escape 
from France and other parts of Europe and congregate. It is the policy 
of the Government to get them here as soon as possible to save the drain 
on foreign currencies needed for their support in that country. Many 
never reach this country because of enemy action. 

It is probable that after the war most Britishers now stranded, 
imprisoned, or in concentration camps in Europe will try and return 
here. We know that 15,000-16,000 have already been traced in France 
alone in camps and prisons, out of a total 30,000 in pre-war days. 

The problems presented by British war refugees are manifold. 
Leaving aside the sentimental aspect, are they going to be of any use 
to us? Has sufficient use been made of their knowledge of foreign 
countries and languages, will they prove to be disintegrating cells or 
fifth-columnists because they have not been able to make good or been 
otherwise disappointed ; are they going to return to whence they came 
after the war, and be useful there as they have so often been hitherto to 
this country; or are they going back disgruntled, not to spread 
knowledge of English life and culture, perhaps as efficiently as the 
British Council, and at no cost to the taxpayer; or are they going 
(intentionally or not) to undo a lot of the Council’s and their own work 
after the war? When peace is established friendly relations will have 
to be re-established with the enemy countries. This is where the 
returning refugees will be valuable by virtue of their connections with 
Continental countries, their contacts and knowledge of conditions. 

These are a few questions which could be multiplied. There may have 
been a British war refugee problem during and after the last war, but 
no echo of it has come down to us. There certainly were many more 
Britishers abroad at the outbreak of that struggle because, coming as 
a surprise, so few got away, and there were among them not a few who 
had some doubt as to the right and wrong of our cause. At any rate 
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there were well over 20,000 Britishers resident in Germany alone when 
the last war broke out. But this war did not come as a surprise. Indeed, 
since the autumn of 1938 most Britishers on the Continent who watched 
the development of things saw the war coming, and many began to seep 
back here thenceforth. There was no diversity of opinion this time as 
to the merits of our cause. 

The first wave of British refugees to reach our shores in the autumn 
of 1939 came from Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Germany, 
followed by those from Norway and Italy, and finally the great spate 
from the Low Countries and France. Some will have been here on a 
holiday before the beginning of September and might or might not have 
considered themselves as refugees. Of those who came in the Autumn 
crisis of 1938 with the intention of staying, many returned for another 
year of grace after Munich had lulled them into false security. Of these, 
as well as those who came and are still coming via desolate and malicious 
Spain and friendly Portugal, we can say they are a small unsung Dunkirk 
civilian army. They were not only bombed and torpedoed, but many 
families were separated and bereaved. 

We have no reliable figures as to how many Britishers stayed in 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland, Italy, etc., nor, indeed, 
of any country excepting France. Many just stayed, either owing to the 
law of inertia, lack of means, age or illness ; some because they were 
convinced they would not find work here, and finally some because they 
had Fascist sympathies. Many who belong to this latter category 
succumbed to Italian or German propaganda, to which they had been 
continually subjected. For this they can, objectively, hardly be blamed. 
Getting no, or little, news from here, and not knowing the facts, their 
loyalty was insidiously sapped, or, at ay rate, German propaganda 
would not be what it is. 

I will not raise the question, a vexed one, whether state provision 
should have been made for the reception of our own refugees at the 
ports and stations, and suitable billeting provided for them in advance ; 
clothing supplied and avenues of employment explored in time ; 
especially such in which their knowledge of foreign economic, cultural, 
linguistic and political affairs could be advantageously exploited. 

The training and outlook of Labour Exchange officials is not 
not always such that they are generally able to deal sympathetically or 
even usefully with British war refugees who are su generis, and often so 
Continentalised that they appear to be foreigners, with their un- 
British behaviour and dress. That the Assistance Board officers did not 
always exercise their considerable discretionary powers when making 
grants may be due to their not realising that many British refugees have 
no relations, friends, or contacts, no home, no money, no reserve of 
clothes, no furniture, no background, and are in much about the same 
position as a penniless Englishman with a small suitcase and no cash 
dropped by parachute in a foreign country. 

There are distinct types of refugees according to the country they 
hail from. Hence the Britishers from France, Italy, Germany, etc., go, 
as it were, “‘native’”’ if they have not been able to conserve their 
English ways, outlook, culture and even language, either due to lack of 
means, education, purposefulness and infrequent or no visits here 
{often prevented by currency restrictions) to regain touch. This is 
especially the case if|they have foreign wives, and the children are born 
abroad. This being so, English will hardly have been spoken by them 
abroad, especially among a class of people whose dealings have been 
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exclusively with foreigners, notably in small towns and rural areas 
where there are no Britishers ; or in larger towns where there was no 
English church, club, meeting-place or school. For years currency 
difficulties in Europe have made it impossible for those who could even 
afford it to pay the school fees in Great Britain, unless they had money 
in this country, and this even was illegal for those domiciled in fascist 


countries. Divorced Englishwomen over here whose husbands were on 


the Continent could not usually get their allowance ; poor relations ~ 


could no longer be supported. 

Another type of refugee is the Britisher with a British wife. He is in 
the minority. He usually retained his British manners and outlook, 
spoke English at home, and his children were thus familiar with English 
and did not turn up here as little foreigners. He and his family have 


been easy to settle and re-assimilate. True, when over fifty-five, even — 


if in good health, he will seldom have been able to find employment. 
Certainly not in any of the many Government jobs of which there are 
now so many, as the age limit is still fifty-five. 


Returning to the Britishers with foreign wives, in the majority of — 


cases they and their children are Continentalised. The father’s English 
has suffered; he may have become bi-lingual, which usually means. 
knowing two languages equally badly. His children have no English, 
and are, to all intents and purposes, aliens. 

A man with a foreign wife is ineligible for Government jobs, unless 
he has considerable pull. There have been cases where men with 
foreign wives have been forced out of the A.R.P., A.F.S., and similar 
bodies because of local gossip, or rather gossips; of men, who were 
already in temporary Government service, having to leave when it was 
discovered they had foreign-born wives. This was chiefly at the time 
of the German invasion of the Low Countries, when the fifth-column 
danger was acute. That there are fifth-columnists among the refugees, 
and also foreigners with British passports, is true. But C.I.D. and M.I. 
have got them taped. It speaks well for our Intelligence Service how 
completely the activity and movements of Britishers abroad are known 
here. 

One may presume that a foreign woman marrying an Englishman 
does so with her eyes open to the implications, and is willing to sink 
her nationality in his de facto as well as de jure. Indeed, if that were not 
the case she would hardly care to marry him. We must have little 
confidence in our culture if we assume it cannot assimilate foreigners. 
It usually does. The foreign wife of a Britisher falls between two stools. 


if we maintain our sceptical and suspicious attitude. She loses her: 


nationality, and is nevertheless regarded as a foreigner ; especially in 
war times. This is unconstitutional and bad policy. It does not make 
converts. It can make enemies. And if persons acquire British national- 
ity they are not born into, but accept of their own free will with all the 
duties and connotations it entails, we may say naturalisation, either 
by the usual process or by marriage, compares to nationality by birth 
(not a question of self-determination) as does baptism—of the Baptists 
—to christening in infancy. 

Among our refugees are naturally some who cannot reconcile them- 
selves to having left all behind and live here in reduced circumstances. 
In such cases, unless they are conscripted or of an age when they can 
settle with new jobs, they desire to return from whence they came: 
distance no doubt lending added charm to the scene, irrespective of their 
having left voluntarily or not. They seek-to turn their backs on the 
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country that to them has proved more of a step-motherland than a 
motherland. 

It is this category that supplies potential fifth columnists and cells of 
discontent. They will do us no service when they return to the 
Continent. Disappointment and hope deferred sours, is a bad counsellor 
and produces distorted views. It is sound policy to do what we can to 
make good citizens. This type is found more among the British 
refugees from France and Belgium than from the other European 
countries. The saying “‘ once an Englishman always an Englishman ”’ 
has its exceptions. Among foreign wives, Latins do not accept our 
culture as easily as Nordics, partly because the former are bad linguists. 
Certainly most Germans have a sneaking admiration for us, though they 
will not admit it. It is not out of place here to remark that a marriage 
between a German woman and an Englishman is usually a happy one 
because she adapts herself easily. Vice versa is generally devastating 
for the Englishwoman. That is because of the inferior position of women 
in the Herrenstaat. 

The greatest problem of mixed marriages is presented by the children 
(especially when born abroad), and by what one might term fortuitous 
Britishers. These latter are born of foreign parents in this country, 
hence are legally British by birth. In most cases the parents return to 
the Continent. When the children grow up they make the best of both 
worlds, being either foreign or British according as it serves their 
purpose. Many of them are more or less stranded here, and except when 
young and adaptable are misfits. Some have enemy sympathies. 
However, the majority, if not too old to learn English and acquire our 
culture and habits, are settling down. Men of military age, and women 
of the call-up age, are drawn on after a check-up, usually lasting six 
months. How many of these will return to the Continent is a matter of 
conjecture. It will depend on their experience, ability and desire to be 
assimilated. 

Then there are the children and adolescents who have come to us. 
Their education, whether born here or abroad, has been foreign, and, 
unless at the beginning of school-age, it takes them some considerable 
time to learn English and get used to our educational methods. Even 
if they have nearly completed their schooling abroad, they have to 
relearn everything because of the difference of approach and termino- 
logies (e.g. in mathematics), ignorance or faulty knowledge of our lan- 
guage ; above all of spelling, citizenship, geography, history and other 
backgrounds, which lands them in lower forms than they normally 
would be in abroad. The British Council, whose scope is restricted to 
the instruction of foreigners, can do nothing in this matter. Thus it 
might be worth while for the Government to consider establishing an 
English school centre for British refugee children along the lines of the 
Lycée Francaise de Londres (Institut Frangais du Royaume-Un.), 
especially with a view to the number who will come here after the war. 

Other vexed problems have been created by ladies of easy virtue, 
chiefly from France, who arranged mariages de convenance to acquire 
British nationality, and by Continental non-Aryans, as well as a few 
Aryans, who obtained British nationality by marriage, or even adop- 
tion by paying unscrupulous Britishers for this service ; and finally by 
mothers (usually non-Aryans from Germany) who came here for their 
confinement. There were trains from Berlin dubbed maternity trains 
because of the number of expectant mothers en route to. England. 

The question naturally arises whether some sort of legislation is not 
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called for to stop such methods in future. And a law similar to the one — 


in the U.S.A., requiring subjects to register at Consulates and return at 
regular intervals in order to retain their nationality, is indicated. 


The complicated subject of British and dual nationality, and even — 


“ statelessness,’’ needs reconsideration, None will deny that British 


refugees, being sui generis, require treatment in accordance if the best — 


is to be made of them, Nor can we incidentally doubt that the influx 


of alien refugees may also prove a valuable asset to us, as were, for 


instance, the Flemings in their days. The Jews have usually become 
patriotic and useful citizens because we dropped discrimination, 
Disraeli may be said to have been the reward. But then how could our 
Empire, with such a varied population in which we are but a minority, 


survive if we practised racial or religious discrimination ? We must 


also avoid discriminating against bona-fide British refugees. 
Louis HAMILTON. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


A GERMAN COLLAPSE ? 


“ blackthorn winter ’’ that would thrust its bitter cold through 


AS the farmers seemed to be proved wrong in diagnosing a 
the spring into the early summer, so, it seemed, we were all 


wrong in diagnosing that Hitler had allowed the spring to pass without | 


launching what we had all expected to be the grimmest spring offensive 
of the war, ‘It is now the roth of May,” said Mr. Churchill in his 
broadcast of that day, ‘‘ and the days are passing.”” But the Russians, 
whose artistry in propaganda claims our increasing admiration, sug- 


gested on the contrary that we had been slow to recognise an offensive | 


that had indeed already been launched. ‘‘ The spring offensive,”’ 
declared the Moscow radio on April 26th, “ has begun : not in the east, 


however, and not in the west, but in Germany itself. Hitler has opened — 


an offensive against the German nation. German Fascism is cracking 
in all its joints. Now is the time to hit out at it, and it will collapse like 
a house of cards.”’ In other quarters besides Moscow the impression 
had been received from Hitler’s address to the Reichstag on April 26th, 
that all was not well inside Germany. It is natural in the third year of 


it ee 


strained war nerves that the state of German moral should be the object — 
of anxious scrutiny on the part of all nations which have suffered, and — 
still suffer, under Germany’s military machine. But is there any — 


evidence, other than the suggestions of wishful thinking, to justify the 
opinion that the Nazi hold upon the continent of Europe, inclusive of 
Germany, is beginning seriously to weaken ? The answer is not to be 
sought in the mere catalogue of increasing hardships that fall upon the 


es 


German people. It is even possible, despite the indirect knowledge that — 


we get from reading between the lines of the dragooned German Press, 
and from other indirect sources, that the collapse itself, when it comes, 
will after all take us by surprise. We shall not know the facts till after 
the event. 

This only is known, that time does militate against the Nazis, whose 
only hope of achieving their object in Europe was to finish the war two 
years ago and to impose a specious new order under which Germany 
alone in Europe would retain any effective form of national sovereignty. 
Every month that has passed since the summer of 1940 has weakened, 
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not strengthened, Germany’s hold upon the occupied countries. To 
keep down a whole continent by force, especially when that continent 
be Europe, where a complex of racial feuds has for centuries produced 
war, change, and expert intrigue, would be the dream of a madman. 
Hitler, unbalanced though he has proved himself to be, is probably not 
so mad as to have regarded such a thing as a practical possibility. More 
probably the prolongation of the war is to him the unforeseen disaster. 
The very perfection of his military machine, the inhuman march he 
stole over his neighbours, dragged him behind his irresistible tanks to 
the four corners of a Europe he could not hope to hold. Unless he could 
escape from his own mesh by a quick victory over Britain, by a quick 
evacuation of his troops from the occupied countries, and by a quick 
cashing-in on the spoils, he must have known—for he has a highly 
developed strategic sense, which is not in the least inconsistent with lack 
of balance, as Napoleon found—that his plan had failed. In his last 
speech, as it were by a blind instinct, he even made reference to 
Napoleon, whereby he revealed the trend of his tortured mind. 

Of all his occupied countries, France was the most cardinal to his 
strategy. There can be little doubt that the armistice of 1940 was 
designed by him as an immediate stepping-stone to the crushing of 
Britain, with French help ; for he thereby thought to engage French 
interests in the quick defeat of Britain. The French prisoners in Ger- 
many would return to their patrze ; the hardships would be swept away, 
and the enjoyment of peace and plenty would-be restored: as soon, 
that is, as Britain, militarily weak as she then was and standing alone, 
were defeated. Obviously—so, no doubt, ran Hitler’s calculation—the 
practical and logical mind of France would not hesitate to espouse so 
clear a cause, especially when the intensive encouragement of German 
propaganda was added to the logic. Those who listened to the talks 
broadcast from Paris after the armistice, by French speakers reading 
scripts prescribed by Germans, will never forget the hideous 
reiteration in almost every sentence of the key word “ collaboration.” 
The Germans do really believe in force. They believe that they can 
crush their neighbours if they have enough tanks and bombers. They 
believe they can crush the soul and the intelligence of a nation if they 
smother it with an insistent enough reiteration of a ruling idea. The 
alternative possibility of nauseating their intended victims and thereby 
producing the very opposite result never seems to occur to their mathe- 
matical mind. Nearly two years after the armistice, when already too 
much water has flowed under the bridges, Hitler is driven to concen- 
trate his deferred hopes on Pierre Laval, a man whose outstanding 
characteristic is his duplicity and lack of scruple. Does Hitler really 
believe that he can rely on Laval? Of course not. Then why impose 
him on Vichy? The question is not easy to answer unless one keeps 
firmly in mind the infinitude of Hitler’s capacity for error. 

His invasion of Russia in the summer of 1941 is classically true to the 
type, the historical analogy being emphasised by the somewhat 
pathetic attempt he made on April 26th, 1942, to prove that he had out- 
Napoleoned Napoleon. ‘‘ When Napoleon retreated from Moscow in 
1812,” he said, “‘ and his army was finally wiped out, the worst cold was 
25 degrees below zero. But the severest frost which we experienced was 
50 degrees! ’’ Such cold comfort Hitler gave himself, being denied the 
saving glow of intelligence and warmth that comes from a sense of 
humour, and protects us from such a fate as Hitler’s, It is not Hitler’s 
fault that he was born without a sense of humour. But the defect could 
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have been made good if he had accepted the alternative grace that God 
gives to the humourless in their hour of need. Hitler ended his speech 
on April 26th with a confession that will strike dismay into his soul at a 
later stage of its pilgrimage. “‘ I have no more requests to make to the 
Almighty,” he said, ‘‘ than that He should watch over us in the future 
as He has in the past, and grant that I may live as long as is necessary 
in His eyes for the fateful struggle of the-German people.” Hitler’s 
theology is not yet his most strongly developed quality. Many of his 
enemies already find it in their hearts to be sorry for him: and there 
will be many more. Of course God will watch over the German people, 
in the future as in the past, with or without any prayer or ‘ request ” 
from Hitler. But prayer helps. It would help Hitler himself to under- 
stand that the outcome of the “‘ fateful struggle of the German people ” 
cannot be dictated to Divine Providence by him, nor by anyone else. 
If Hitler had any real friends, they would suggest to him as a first step 
towards salvation that he should seek to know, rather than to try and 
define, God’s Will. A certain speech of Lord Halifax may at this time 
be recalled with justifiable pride by any Briton who reads Hitler’s 
trash. On July 22nd, 1940—at the very moment when Hitler of all 
people most needed God’s guidance—Lord Halifax broadcast a message 
to the British nation. ‘“‘ Where will God lead us ? ”’ he asked. “‘ Not, we 
may be sure, through easy or pleasant paths. That is not His way. He 
will not help us to avoid our difficulties. .. . There is one thing we can 
all do, soldiers, sailors, airmen and civilians, men, women and children, 
all together, which may be much more powerful than we know. And 
this is to pray .. . But prayer is not only asking God for what we want, 
but rather the way to learn to trust Him, to ask that we may know His 
Will, and to do it with all our strength. . . . We can safely leave the 
issue in His Hands.” Fas est et ab hoste docert. One would have thought 
that Hitler would read his enemy in war time. Probably, in reading 
Halifax, he skipped the religious bits, and pondered only on what he 
regarded by contrast as “ practical.’”’ He is not the first, and no doubt 
will not be the last, leader in the history of the world to be ignorant of 
the elementary truths of life ; but why do not such men take warning 
from their own prototypes? If Hitler despised Halifax he could have 
read Napoleon. He could have been given, in Napoleon’s own testament, 
the real reason why such adventures as his must fail. It has nothing 
to do with the thermometer on the Russian front. 

: Hitler’s personal evolution is a matter of concern to the whole world, 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury lately implied when he declared that 
there could be no understanding with Germany im her present mood. A 
similar nuance of propaganda was to be detected in Mr. Eden’s speech 
of May 8th, and in Mr. Churchill’s broadcast of May roth. There are 
those who have read all Hitler’s speeches, and have failed so far to see 
in them any dawning light of human truth. What was seen, however, 
in his last speech, not only by his enemies but apparently also by his 
Italian ally—if “ ally ” be any longer the right word to use in describing 
the Italian attitude to Hitler—was a weakening of his former assurance 
about the decisive efficacy of his tanks and bombs. Formerly he has 
announced an impending military decision (in Germany’s favour) 
within a period of months. He began his last speech with a drastically 
revised estimate. ‘‘ Present happenings,” he said, ‘‘ are of such historic 
magnitude and continued political importance that they will probably 
be recognised to their full extent only centuries hence.’’ The substitu- 
tion of centuries for months was perhaps equally wide of the mark, but 
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it did betray the progress of his own disillusion. He even harped on it. 
“ The war,” he said, “ no longer bears the characteristics of a European 
conflict. The impression is growing that it is one of those historic 
conflicts which shake the world once in a thousand years and inaugurate 
a new era.” When a great strategist’s mind stops thinking in terms of 
months and begins talking of centuries, and even roundly of a thousand 
years, something has happened to upset him. What is it that has upset 
Hitler ? His speech gave at least one interesting clue. He demanded 
still more power, whereby he effectively proved that there was some- 
thing on his home front that called for an exercise of even greater 
repressive power than he already possessed. He prefaced his demand 
by a tell-tale admission about the winter’s experience in Russia which 
must have caused surprise, or confirmed misgiving, among those of his 
countrymen who happened to remember the statements put out by his 
headquarters during the actual course of that experience. “‘ In these 
gigantic and historic successes,” he said, “it was necessary only in a 
few isolated cases for me to intervene. Only when nerves were at 
breaking point, or obedience wavered, or where a sense of duty was 
lacking in mastering the task, I made stern decisions by virtue of the 
sovereign right which I believe to have received from my German 
people.” 

Whetted, no doubt, by such an exercise of his power, he proceeded 
to ask for more. “One thing,’’ he said, “ I expect—that the nation 
gives me the power to intervene immediately and to act on my own 
initiative as circumstances demand when the fate of the nation is at 
stake. The front and the homeland, the transport system, the ad- 
ministration, and the judiciary, must be governed by but a single 
thought—to achieve victory. I therefore ask the Reichstag for an 
explicit endorsement that I possess the legal right to compel everyone 
to fulfil his duty, and if, in my opinion and in accordance with my 
conscience, he does not carry out his duties, to dismiss him, irrespective 
of who he is or what acquired rights he may possess. . . . From now on, 
judges who obviously do not recognise the demands of the hour will 
be removed from office.” Out of his own mouth it is established that 
“ obedience wavered’ at the front, that the judges at home sym- 
pathised more with those who were victimised than with the Gestapo 
who victimised them, and that Hitler asked, and without pause 
assumed the request to be granted, for the suppression even of the 
machinery that had formerly carried out his orders, so that in the 
future he could merely echo the cry “ L’état, c’est moi! ”’ and wave his 
wand. The war has produced no clearer proof that German moral is 
wobbling. Those who have had the longest experience of Germany are 
aware that the Germans are a people of extremes—of extreme discipline 
when the going is good, and of quick collapse in disillusion. It happened 
in 1918, when disillusion over the cost even of a first-class military 
victory on the western front acted so quickly that in a few months the 
war was over in abject German surrender. No people have greater 
physical courage than the Germans, but their mental equipment is so 
rigid that under great strain it cannot bend, but may break. Its quality 
is that of cast-iron rather than of steel. Short of the breaking-point, 
they can “ take it’ with superb discipline. But the last straw never 
did anything more fatal to the camel than disillusion does to the 
disciplined hordes of the German war machine. The British character 
is nearer to steel: grousing, bending, not breaking ; and even not much 
caring, for the most part not even knowing, whether its cause be 
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objectively good. Those British exponents of political warfare who 
believe that the moment the average German loses faith in the quality 
of his cause, or in the chance of victory, the war is as good as over have 
much to justify them, The news, therefore, that ‘“ obedience” had 
“ wavered "’ on the eastern front, that Hitler had taken more repressive 
powers at home, and that potatoes had been rationed (April 22nd) at 
5 lb. per head per week—potatoes being the last line of defence on the 
food front—was of major importance : more important probably than 
any news from the fighting fronts. 

Was there any relevant subsidiary news from the occupied countries ? 
It is with good reason taken for granted that so long as quick victories 
im the field and rosy political hopes are the order of the day the occupy- 
ing German troops will survive any amount of separation from their 
homes and of other discomforts, even including hostile demonstrations 
on the part of the native populations ; but that once the home front 
begins to crack, the occupying troops will throw down their arms. Such 


a calculation inspires the astute Russian propaganda that methodically — 


pentrates the German frontier, and partly dictates the strategic policy 
of fighting for time in the Far East. Once Germany be finished in 
Europe, the net may close at its leisure round Japan. What, then, is 
the strength of the evidence for a weakening moral in Germany and for 
a strengthening resistance in the occupied countries? Every day, 
almost without exception, confirms the evidence. A single week in the 
second half of April, for instance, yields the now typical sort of diary. 
On April roth, the eve of Hitler's fifty-third birthday, Goebbels broad- 
cast an astonishingly weak and defensive message to the German people, 
in the course of which he said: ‘‘ We are standing on the threshold of 
unprecedented developments for Germany, in which the fighting ability 
of our nation must stand the test. The winter war was the hardest and 
cruellest ever experienced by mankind. When we realise the really 
mythical endurance of our forces we are entitled to victory. Fate owes 
it to us ; we, and we alone, have the right to victory.”” The time was 
when Germany struck first and talked afterwards. Goebbels’ modern 
method of claiming victory because “ fate owes it to us” derives from 
an almost exactly opposite spirit. Almost one is reminded of M. Rey- 
naud’s famous crt de caur, uttered on the very eve of the French 
collapse : “ I believe in France because I believe in miracles.”’ Miracles 
are one of the certainties of life, Life indeed would be impossible with- 
out them. But their nature and purpose are not decided, and for the 
most part not even understood, by political leaders on earth, 

To revert to the diary; it was on April 2and, three days after 
Goebbels’ broadcast, that the size of the potato ration in Germany was 
announced, On April 24th it was reported that two eminent industrial- 
ists had been sentenced to death for infringing the food regulations, and 
on that same day the Luftwaffe spokesman broadcast an argument 
designed to soothe the disquiet of the German people over the discovery 
that their promised immunity from British air raids had been belied. 
His argument not only cancelled itself out by a flat contradiction. It 
gave the impression of a weary carelessness whether it proved convine- 


ing or not. He said, first, that the R.A.F. were prevented from bombing - 


military objectives because the Luftwaffe and A.A. defences drove the 
attacking planes to such a height that they could not see what they were 
bombing ; and, second, that the R.A.F. in their fury thereupon 
deliberately bombed the civilian population, He added the left-handed 
consolation that “ British terror raids on German civilians have caused 
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much less destruction than that suffered by the British civilian popula- 
tion,” forgetting that in the past it had been the regular German 
propagandist technique to announce that only military objectives were 
bombed by German planes and that German bombs never missed their 
objective. For instance, on October 3rd, 1940, at the height of the 
German bombing of Britain, the Bremen wireless station regaled its 
listeners with the solemn announcement that the German airmen took 
pride in hitting their targets and in not being deterred by bad weather, 
adding, in so many words, that after demolishing their targets the 
German airmen returned home “‘ with the gratifying knowledge that 
they had not destroyed or even damaged a single dwelling-house.’’ 
Within twenty-four hours of the new style Luftwaffe apologia the news 
was announced (April 25th) that the French General Giraud, captured 
during the battle of France, had escaped from K6nigstein camp, and 
that a reward of no fewer than 100,000 marks would be given for his 
recapture. On April 26th, the day when Hitler made his own tell-tale 
broadcast, referred to above, it was announced that by a decree of the 
General Trustee for Labour, school children from the age of ten would 
be compelled to work on the land, either in short spells or full-time, 
according to agricultural exigencies. On the day following Hitler’s 
speech, it was announced from Turkish sources that German refugees, 
especially from Western Germany, were pouring into Austria and 
Hungary to escape the British bombing. Such is the typical content 
of a week’s news from the German home front. It is remarkably sug- 
gestive to those who know the German mentality, especially when, as 
we know to be the case, organised Christianity in Germany has joined 
open issue with the Nazi oppressors. 

What of the occupied countries ? First, Belgium: On April 14th the 
German Court at Ghent, in passing death sentences on 14 Belgians, 
decided that their anti-German propaganda had been “to a high 
degree influenced by broadcasts from Britain’’; and ten days later 
the German Military Court in the same town sentenced 7 more Belgians 
to death and 6 others to varying terms of penal servitude for sabotage, 
committed by them as members of what was called the White Brigade, 
which was stigmatised as a secret pro-Allied armed organisation in 
Belgium. Next, France: On April 14th, the day when Laval was 
appointed “ Head of the Government with special powers ”’ in Vichy, 
the Paris Military Court passed death sentences on 25 Frenchmen, 
alleged to be communists, for anti-German activities. On April 16th 
it was reported in Vichy that anti-German riots had taken place in the 
occupied zone in protest against Laval’s return to power; that 35; 
Germans had been killed by the wrecking of a troop train at Caen, that. 
German sentries at Lens and Mericourt had been attacked by Frenele 
civilians, that large forest fires had been started near Paris, and that 
people in Paris were openly parading the streets in protest against: 
collaboration with Germany. In the Seine Department alone it was. 
reported (April 17th) that the police strength had been increased by: 
4,000 men, and the Germans on the same day announced the shooting 
of another 35 hostages for attacks on Germans. While Laval, on Aprit 
20th, was broadcasting an appeal to the people of France “ to seek 
reconciliation with Germany,” the Germans were executing 30 hostages, 
taken from a concentration camp near Rouen, as a “ reprisal” for the 
wrecking of the troop train on April 16th, the number of Germans killed 
in that affair being now given as 44. They threatened to shoot 80 
more hostages unless the culprits surrendered within three days, and. 
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announced that in the future all military trains carrying German troops 
would have French civilians on board. General de Gaulle announced 
on April 20th that 500 Frenchmen had been killed at St. Nazaire during 
the British commando raid, explaining it by the fact that the French 
population had risen in support of the British forces. On April 2Ist it 
became known, on the authority of Vichy reports, that another 20 ~ 
hostages had been shot by the Germans in St. Nazaire, that in the 
Department of Calvados (which contains Caen) drastic new restrictions 
had been placed upon the liberty of the inhabitants, including an 
extended curfew and the banning of all entertainments, sports and 
demonstrations. The further threat was issued that another 1,000 
Frenchmen would be sent to “ labour ’’ camps if the guilty people were 
not discovered. The tale is hardly worth prolonging. Every single day 
brought more executions and more attacks : on April 22nd there were 
I5 executions and a threat of 500 deportations; on the 23rd, 15 
executions ; on the 24th, 150 arrests, and so on. The tempo of attacks 
and executions has greatly accelerated and incidents are now of daily 
occurrence. Inotherwords the Germans, for all their savagery of repres- 
sion, have not stamped out, but have embittered and spread, the unrest. 

In Greece, despite the fact that energy has been sapped by actual 
starvation, the occupying German forces have had to set up a special 
Rural Guard to combat “ rural sabotage, thefts and disturbances.” 
(April 25th.) The Italian “ occupying” forces in Greece are a mere 
cipher, and are treated by the Germans as if they, too, were the members 
of asubjugated race: as indeed they are. The people of the Netherlands 
are subjected by the Nazi broadcaster to weekly warnings, accompanied 
by punitive threats, against helping the enemy, and are told on the one 
hand that invasion by Britain is impossible, and on the other hand 
that no one of Dutch nationality is allowed to approach the beaches 
on the west coast, nor to walk on any bridge, pier, quay, or any other 
construction leading to the beaches. Dutchmen are being shot for 
attempting to escape to Britain. In Norway, the unrest has taken 
spectacular form. Education in the schools has virtually ceased as 
the result of the arrest by the Germans of 2,000 teachers (April 4th). 
The entire body of clergy has resigned in support of the Bishops’ stand 
against Quisling (April 5th). An ultimatum telegraphed by the Church 
Department to all clergymen on April roth was allowed to expire 
(April 11th) by all the 1,100 clergymen affected, except only two. The 
result is that both churches and schools have ceased to function under 
Quisling’s dispensation, the Bible being read at funerals by laymen, 
who have also been “ authorised ’’ by Quisling to administer the last 
sacrament. The Germans are supporting their Quisling henchmen by 
wholesale arrests, deportations and executions, while riots increase in 
number. In Yugoslavia General Mihailovitch has extended his sphere 
of operations, particularly on the frontier between Croatia and Bosnia 
and in western Serbia, despite the German arrest (April 23rd) of his 
wife and children as hostages. He lately (April 18th) sent a telegram 
to Vichy appealing to Marshal Pétain to lead the European revolt 
against Germany. There has been no news of late from Czechoslovakia, 
where, however, it is known that the preparations for ““ The Day ” are 
being grimly and ceaselessly pursued. Even Denmark at last has come 
into conflict with the German authorities. On March 7th, Dr. la Cour 
was arrested, being the first Danish subject to be interned by the 
Gestapo. The Danish Youth leader Hal Koch and the Conservative 
leader Christmas Moller were also arrested. 
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Germany’s difficulties in the occupied countries, in short, are rising 
at an increased tempo, while the home front in the Reich, on Hitler’s 
own evidence, is showing signs of wear. While it would perhaps be 
foolish to count upon the chickens before they are hatched, it would 
certainly be foolish not to be prepared for them, in case they are 
hatched. For the first time it becomes reasonable to envisage the 
possibility that the European war may be cut short by a German 
collapse, resulting from the coincidence of Russia’s blow at the top 
with moral deterioration below, the while the Far Eastern war pursues 
its course. The great question to be answered this summer—and events 
in Madagascar will largely contribute to the answer—is whether the 
Allied barrier against the Japanese onslaught, stretching from Africa 
to Asia, can be held till the German collapse has taken place. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

May ioth, 1942. 
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FEDERATION IN CENTRAL EUROPE.* 


The course of this war and the evolution which has led to its outbreak 
have taught—among many other things—one distinct lesson. Co-operative 
solidarity of the eight nations living between Danzig and Salonika is as 
indispensable a condition for the security of Europe—and consequently of 
the world—as is South and North American solidarity for that of the 
Western Hemisphere. The political structure of this region, the population 
figure of which is not much different to the South American total, is therefore 
an international key problem. Failing its solution, the establishment of a 
genuine European balance of power will remain a distant dream. 

These views are fully confirmed by Dr. Hodza’s “ reflections”’ on, and 
“reminiscences ” of, Central European history before and after the collapse 
of the Habsburg Empire. The alternative is still the same ; either German 
and Hungarian domination, or collaboration, on an equal footing, of all the 
nations of this area. Experience has proved that the materialisation of the 
German and Magyar aims results in the loss of the independence of the states 
bordering Germany to the east and the south-east, and consequently to 
German dominion over Europe. This is neither acceptable to the Continent 
nor to the world. The way to individual and national freedom, and the right 
to live in the traditional Lebensvaum without constant fear of annihilation, 
can only be provided by a federal structure of this mixed national area 

eastwards of the Reich, which may lead, in due course, to the foundation of 
a European Commonwealth as a strong pillar of an international post-war 
order. 

Dr. HodZa, who is to-day perhaps the greatest living authority on Central 
European affairs, has devoted his whole career to work for a ‘‘ Danubian 
Commonwealth ” as the starting-point of a later wider collaboration. He 
believes that this goal can be attained by general agreement on the principles 
of ordered freedom, ordered sovereignty, ordered democracy, ordered 
economy, but he is aware of the difficulties. In admitting the remote and 
recent failures of the nations which are to form this new pivot, he takes their 
assets and liabilities fully into consideration. The suggestions finally made 
are firmly based on the psychological and social elements which have shaped 
the national tradition of the various races, Even without the outline of a 
practicable scheme of future policy, this book would be a standard work on 
Central Europe such as has been lacking since T. G. Masaryk published The 

* Federation in Central Europe. By Dr. Milan HodZa. Jarrolds. 18s, 
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New Europe and The Making of a State. This applies equally to the part 
devoted to the historical, social and political evolution of the small nations, 
and to the account of Czecho-Slovakian policy up to Munich which, despite 
its marked restraint, goes far to show that once again ill-conceived centralism 
and its supporters prevented a timely solution of the issue and the full co- 
operation of all national forces within the last democratic stronghold of that 
region. 


The outline of the federal blue-print was published in THE CONTEMPORARY 


REVIEW, September 1941. Its legal structure is not copied from the American 
or Swiss constitutions nor from the British Empire, but has been designed 
according to the special psychological, historical and economic conditions of 
Central Europe. The policy is based on the same solid ground. It wants to 
secure a strong and powerful democratic union by using the most numerous 
group of this area, the peasantry—which accounts for over 64 per cent. of 
the total population—as a stabilising element preventing radicalism from the 
right or the left. Strange though this concept may appear to a country which, 
like Britain, has only a very small farming population, it is in keeping with 
the evolution of Central and South-east European peasantry since their 
emancipation, and also with the policy of “‘ Agrarian Democracy ” which Dr, 
HodZa has advocated and applied before the war as a European, but chiefly 
as a Central European, movement. 

This book is an account and a programme, the execution of which depends 
on the political maturity of the nations concerned. The Polish-Czechoslovak 
and the Jugoslav-Greek agreements are stepping-stones in the right direction. 
They can and must be further developed. This country can render a great 
service to Europe if it imbues “ Free Central Europe”’ with this genuine 
spirit of tolerance, understanding and ordered co-operation which is one of 
the greatest assets of the Anglo-Saxon race. This is the only basis on which 
the new Europe can be built. 

R. H. M. WorsLeEy. 


EPITAPH FOR EUROPE.* 


Visualise a Blackout through which haltingly you grope your way with 
the help of a torch. Here a slab of stone, there a wall, a lamp-post, a plot 
of grass, a bunch of flowers perhaps, flash up—incongruous, disconnected 
things, and yet sufficient to tell you of your whereabouts and to show you 
your way. That is what Dr. Paul Tabori, a youngish Hungarian journalist, 
rich in gifts and experience, does under the pessimistic title of his Epitaph 
for Europe. 

A Blackout, deeper and darker than any mere optical one, engulfs his, our 
Europe, the Europe between the wars ; perhaps ultimate night. The torch 
that flashes: on Germany, France, Britain, Hungary, Austria, Spain, 
Portugal, Scandinavia, the Balkans, Italy, Switzerland and the Netherlands 
brings, haphazard, bright and varied spots to light. It is a light, penetrating 
and pitilessly cold in one instance, colourful and mellow in another, artful 
like the brush of a great painter, or incorruptible like the photographer’s 
lens, according to the sector it happens to catch. But in every case it is 
surprising, interesting and, on the whole, comforting. Tabori might have 
proved away the living reality of our continent by showing the decay of its 
institutions, the failure of its aspirations and efforts, the death and disappear- 
ance of its protagonists, the Briand, Stresemann, Masaryk. He proved, in 
fact, its everlastingness by showing us, at random and with the loving eye 
of a struggling, rambling, adventuring journalist, the live material of which 
it is made. When he directs the beam of his torch on to a Frenchman, he is 
so French that we smell the “ Caporal”’ of his cigarette and that mixture 
of sun-bathed dust, patchouli and petrol that spells ‘‘ Les Grands Boule- 
vards ”’ to our memory ; when he registers a conversation with a German 
we hear the clicking of heels, the tramping of nailed boots and the Fridericus 
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_ march. His Spaniard smells of olive oil, and his Serb of garlic; he has an 
uncanny gift for picking out—looking back, and obviously without “ con- 
_ structing” anything—the most convincing specimen and arguments for his 

survey of a continent, destined for unity, yet struggling towards disintegra- 
tion. 

He knows, too, what he would have done—what he still would do about 
it: “‘ Before Europe can be turned into a Continent of Good Europeans all 
the history books in the schools must be burned. There is not a single page 
of national history which does not contain a conscious or unconscious false- 
hood. . . . Every six months or so I would take all the school children in 
Europe to the nearest frontier.’’ He has found wisdom: “ We are all Jews 
for someone and for all of us there are individuals and nations of whose 
humanity we have to be convinced.’’ His philosophy, however, is unob- 
trusive ; except for a sentence, here and there, it arises from a scene in a 
coffee-house, a beer-cellar, a train-compartment ; it reflects from an un- 
conscious gesture made by his opponent. For he has a great range of tech- 
nique: from the pasty palette of the oil-painter to pastel and water-colour. 
Were it not that an autobiographical panorama of a whole period and a 
whole continent necessarily curtails the constructive ambitions of an author, 
_ he might have tried with similar success the sculptor’s chisel, or the architect’s 
drawing-rule. Nobody will read Epitaph for Europe without learning some- 
thing about the peoples and institutions thrown now into the melting-pot 
by Hitler’s clumsy and sacrilegious hands. Melancholy assuaged by hope, 
hope of resurrection, is its unforgettable key-note. 

EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


THE PRUSSIAN SPIRIT.* 


The best informed and most instructive book on the German evil, which 
is not of to-day but centuries old, is, I think, Mr. Rohan Butler’s The Roots 
of National Socialism, which pursues its theme back into the eighteenth 
century. Dr. Stirk continues it in some degree by surveying representative 
German books of the last two or three decades and explaining what they 
have added to the Nazi ideology. Moeller van den Bruck, whose book Das 
Dritte Reich gave Nazi Germany her official name, was the first after rg18 
to divide the peoples into young and old. The old ones were those who 
worshipped the ideas of 1789, the young those who brought new ideas into 
the world, especially the Germans. But these new ideas were not so new 
after all, for he claimed them as Prussian ideas still operative in Germany 
and most important for her future, having the purpose of making of the 
dreamy Germans a people of action. Another glorifier of Prussianism was 
Spengler, the author of the much disputed Decline of the West, who also 
attacked liberalism and democracy. He gave the Nazis the idea of an 
authoritarian, i.e. German, socialism, and reminded them that this was the 
old Prussian, the only true socialism. Of course, Spengler said arrogantly, no 
Englishman has ever understood anything of what Germans mean by that 
word, and the Nazis repeated this over and over again. They also have 
repeated his silly doctrine that all that is good will be found among the 
Germans, all that is bad among the English. 

In the subsequent chapters we make acquaintance with more literary 
glorifiers of Prussianism, for instance the poet Walter Flex, who fell in the 
last war and whose Prussian youth-ideal—he extols duty, faithfulness, order, 
obedience as specifically German virtues—became the ideal of the Hitler 
youth. Then there is Ernst Juenger and his super-nationalism, the glorifier 
of war, who even before Hitler dreamt the dream of Great Germany. Dr. 
Stirk shows us that the Nazis have always identified themselves with the 
Prussian tradition; one of them once said: ‘ National Socialism is the 
archetype of Prussianism.” No wonder that in the new Germany Werner 
Hegemann was one of the most hated men, for he destroyed in his book 
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Fridericus the Prussian legend for ever. No wonder, too, that the Nazis do 
not want to be reminded of the highly amusing affair of Koepenick which 
proved, to all the laughing world, the utter absurdity of the militaristic — 
Prussian spirit. They like Kleist with his hysterial Prussianism, venerating 
him as “‘ the poet of the national community.’’ Most of all they like all the 
patriotic rubbish in prose and verse of which Dr. Stirk gives us a few splendid 
examples. When he tries to translate them he himself feels the inadequacy ~ 
of his efforts, because nobody can translate those follies into decent English. — 
After having analysed the Prussian Spirit as it expresses itself in the new 
German literature, Dr. Stirk asks how this spirit could be extirpated so that — 
Europe might breathe freely again. He doubts if it would be of any use to — 
divide Germany into different parts ; this, he says, would not guarantee an 
everlasting peace. He shares the opinion of those who believe that there also 
are good-natured Germans, and advises us to foster the political influence 
of these decent people until they are strong enough to set the German people 
on a road leading to a new united Europe. 


J. LESSER. 


PEEL.* ’ 


Sir Robert Peel was one of the greatest, if one of the least attractive, of 
the prime ministers of the nineteenth century. He was a business man of 
consummate ability, hard-working, dictatorial, even overbearing in manner, 
a master of his fellows. His was not an originating genius. All his great ideas 
were borrowed, largely from his political opponents ; but in borrowing them 
he toned them down, made them practicable, and forced their acceptance — 
upon the party that he led. Fortunately, too, he was a man of the highest 
honour, whose rule did much to purify political life of the corruption that 
had disgraced it under his predecessors. 

With all his abilities and virtues, however, he was unattractive. His 
manner was cold, haughty, and repellent. He raised animosities of the most 
virulent kind in men so different as Daniel O’Connell, Richard Cobden, Lord 
George Bentinck, and Benjamin Disraeli. The result was that he ended his 
public career in 1846 by disrupting the party that for nearly twenty years he 
had dominated, leaving to Disraeli the gigantic task of reconstituting it on 
a new basis—a task that occupied a quarter of a century. From 1846 to his 
tragic death in 1850 Peel was a lonely man, execrated by the Irish as a 
coercionist, by the Whigs as an opponent of religious freedom and parlia- _ 
mentary reform, and by the Tories as a betrayer of the landed interest. 

Nevertheless his positive achievements were great and of immense im- 
portance.’ The least controversial were those that he effected in the spheres 
of commerce and finance. His recommendation of the resumption of cash 
payments by the Bank of England in 1819, supplemented by the Bank 
Charter Act of 1844, put the finances of the nation on a sound basis, and laid 
the foundations of Victorian prosperity. His great budgets, too, of 1842 and 
1845 were bold and statesmanlike measures. Almost equally beneficent, 
moreover, were his reform of the criminal code and his establishment of the 
London police force, both ea ronpieel its while he was Home Secretary 
(1822-30). 

The most disputable acts of his career were what Sir Tresham Lever calls 
his ‘“‘ Great Surrender ”’ respecting Catholic Emancipation in 1829, and his 
“Great Betrayal ”’ respecting the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. Lord 
Rosebery, in his brilliant essay on Peel, condemns him in both cases: Sir 
Tresham Lever defends him in both. The two cases, however, differ funda- 
mentally. In 1829 neither Peel nor his chief, Wellington, pretended to be 
converts to the Catholic cause. They frankly abandoned their opposition to 
emancipation as the less of two evils, the alternative being civil war. The 
only thing reprehensible in this case is the fact that Peel should up to that 
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date have resisted, in opposition to both Castlereagh and Canning, so obvi- 
ously just and necessary a reform. In 1846, the case was very different. Peel, 
appointed in 1841 as the head of a party pledged to maintain the Corn Laws, 
had gradually become a convert to Cobdenism. The situation created by this 
conversion was undoubtedly an awkward one, but one’s sympathies instinc- 
tively go out to “the gentlemen of England,” as led by Bentinck and 
Disraeli, who contended that in no circumstances should Peel have consented 
to hold office in repudiation of his programme and pledges of 1841. 

The Life and Times of Sir Robert Peel covered the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, and it is evident that of this period Sir Tresham Lever has 
made an exhaustive study. He treats of the Times far more fully than is 
customary in biographical works, beginning with a succinct account of the 
eighteenth-century revolution which converted England from an agricultural 
to an industrial country. His work, indeed, provides an excellent survey of 
the domestic history of this important transitional period. Sir Tresham, it is 
true, sees the world from Sir Robert’s point of view, and so tends to do less 
than justice to the great man’s opponents. In particular, Lord George 
Bentinck and Benjamin Disraeli are painted in very dark colours. One would 
gather, what is emphatically not true, that in their antagonism to Peel they 
were moved mainly by personal animosity. 

Sir Tresham writes in a style terse and vigorous. Only rarely is he guilty of 
such a lapse as that which occurs on page 268, where he says that Disraeli’s 
official biographer is “‘ very down ”’ on Peel for his action in 1846. Asa rule, 
too, he is careful in his accuracy. The following misprints, however, have 
escaped his notice: (p. 72) 1749 should be 1794; (pp. 78-9) Vienna (twice) 
should be Verona; (p. 89) eighteen years should be eight ; (p. 258) Lloyd 
should be Loyd ; (p. 259) international should be internal. 

He quotes from the Peel Papers in the British Museum a number of letters 
that have never been printed before, and he reproduces in facsimile a few of 
the more interesting and important. It cannot, however, be said that in sum 
he adds much to either the information or the ideas contained in Miss A. A. 
W. Ramsay’s fine biography published in 1928. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


MODERN INDIVIDUALISM.* 


With the publication in January 1941 of The Political Method, by Sir 
Ernest Benn, the Individualist Bookshop launched its campaign for the 
immediate restoration of our liberties after the victory of the democracies 
and their allies. Six months later, in The Profit Motive, Sir Ernest made a 
further notable contribution to the study of economics in theory and 
practice. Now in the four most recent Post-War Questions, the author of 
The Wayward Man and biographer of Parnell stands shoulder to shoulder 
with the Chairman of Ford’s Motor Company, while the Warden of Rhodes 
House joins hands with the former Editor of The Economist and biographer 
of Adam Smith, Morley and Jefferson, in advocating a return to open com- 
petition in free markets and the resumption of our hard-won heritage of 
personal and constitutional, fiscal and civil freedom. Mr. St. John Ervine, 
after illustrating his general argument with a reference to the valuable debate 
initiated by Deputy Dillon in the Irish Dail on April 2nd, 1941, indicates 
the deadening effect of authority upon intellectual progress by recalling 
that Aristotle’s law, enunciated about 350 B.C., was never challenged till 
Galileo’s experiment in A.D. 1590. A succinct statement of Lord Perry’s 
outlook upon officialdom may be found in the concluding sentence of his 
thought-provoking essay: “ Beware of bureaucrats! Never were there so 
many who knew so little about so much.”” Many a powerful blow against 
“totalitarian devices’ is struck by Mr. Francis Hirst, who demonstrates 

* Post-War Questions, Individualist Bookshop, 154 Fleet Street, E.C.4. 6d. each. 
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that, whereas a protective tariff fosters and nourishes monopoly, a free 
market guarantees to consumer and manufacturer alike the cheapness — 
produced by competition. Dr. C. K. Allen stresses the inestimable utility to 
individual freedom of the old doctrine, usually attributed to Montesquieu, 
of the separation of powers, legislative, executive and judicial. It is indeed ~ 


no exaggeration to assert that the four pamphleteers, each in his own way, — 4 
furnishes a modern context for the last sentence of the last chapter of Mill ~~ 
On Liberty: ‘“‘ The worth of a State, in the long run, is the worth of the | | 


individuals composing it ; and a State which postpones the interests of their 
mental expansion and elevation to a little more of administrative skill, or — 
of that semblance of it which practice gives, in the details of business; a 
State which dwarfs its men, in order that they may be more docile instru- 
ments in its hands even for beneficial purposes—will find that with small 
men no great thing can really be accomplished ; and that the perfection of 
machinery to which it has sacrificed everything will in the end avail it 
nothing, for want of the vital power which, in order that the machine might 
work more smoothly, it has preferred to banish.” a 
I remember a remarkable lecture in 1938 in the University of London ~ 
Senate House where Professor Norman Baynes, after outlining a dozen ~ 


different modern theses on the causes of the collapse of the Roman Empire, 


demolished most of them before expounding his own views. Historians are 
agreed that one major cause was the decay of the middle class, accompanied 
by the over-bureaucratisation and subsequent disorganisation of the public 
service. The Individualist Bookshop is performing a vital task in ensuring 
that the British Commonwealth shall suffer no more from the disease which 
to Roman civilisation proved fatal. 
DERYCK ABEL. 
* * * * * 


In Years of Endeavour, 1886-1907 (John Murray, 15s.), Sir George Leveson 
Gower continues the reminiscences of his long and happy life. The first 
volume, Years of Content, introduced us to the world in which Gladstone, his 
revered chief, and Lord Granville, his delightful uncle, were leading figures. 


His lot has fallen in pleasant places, and there are very few shadows in the | : | 


picture. Politics, society, literature, travel, a happy home—everything | 
combined to make a useful and satisfying career. Though he never climbed 
very high on the Parliamentary ladder, he was a good Liberal and worked | 
hard for the cause, both in the constituencies and the House. As a faithful - 
Gladstonian his place was on the left wing of the Liberal army, agreeing 
with Campbell-Bannerman in detestation of the South African War as well 
as working hard for Free Trade. Political differences, however, were no — 
obstacles to warm friendships, and the correspondence with Curzon shows 
both men in a pleasant light. Perhaps the most interesting of the many 
letters in this volume is one from the Viceroy on his resignation in 1905. 
“People in England have little conception of the extent to which India is 
stirred by the contemptuous over-ruling of her united Government and the 
_ setting up of a military autocracy in the person of an obstinate soldier who 
has no following and little prestige in this country. In England, people seem 
to think that it is an interesting and rather dramatic duel between Kitchener 
and myself. They are quite wrong. No personal element enters into it. It 
is a first-class constitutional issue, and I have not the smallest doubt that the 
view for which I have fought and fallen will in the long run prevail.’’ Other 
members of the author’s intimate circle were Wilfrid Blunt and Rennell 
Rodd, poets like himself as well as performers on the public stage. Sir George 
enjoys telling the story of these distant years only a little less than he 
enjoyed his experiences at the time, but he never takes himself too seriously. 
Like most autobiographies, it contains a good deal that is of more interest to 
the family than to the general reader, and the whole work is in the lighter 
vein ; but it reveals an attractive personality with an enviable gift of making ~ 
and keeping clever and charming friends. 


